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A UNIVERSAL READER FOR MICROFILM 


— all reductions with one lens — 


The new “Universal’’ microfilm 
reader is Diebold's latest contribu- 
tion to microfilm users. 


This unusually versatile machine per- 
forms as no previous reader ever 
performed — the screen image re- 
mains in critical focus at every mag- 
nification from 18X to 36X, the film 
can be scanned transversely and the 
built in ““SLOFLO" permits flowing 
the images across the screen at any 
chosen speed. 


Completely electrical, this unique 
reader functions smoothly with finger 
tip control. Any type of film can be 
projected — negative or positive, 
16mm or 35mm, non-perforate, 
single perforate, or double perforate, 
whether mounted on reels emulsion- 
in or emulsion-out. 


The screen images can be rotated 
360 degrees in either direction which 
permits viewing of microfilm made 
in any position. 


This one precision instrument now re- 
places all other roll film viewers, as 
it will magnify on a brilliant screen 
any reduction ratio, any width, any 
recorded orientation of image. 


For a list of the available auxiliaries, 
prices and any additional informa- 
tion WRITE TO... 


Universal Electric Reader 





Model 9202 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION 


August, 1951 


Vol. 159, No. 2 


Patterns of Growth 


Life insurance has a history of progress in America which 
is unique not only for any enterprise in this country but 
for any business in the story of mankind. Editor T. J. V. 
Cullen analyzes the growth of 174 leading life insurance 
companies beginning on page 9. His analysis is supple- 
mented by six pages of tables that students of life insur- 
ance will find a most important study. 


W hat’s the Health Report All About? 


After 10 years of hearings and thousands of pages of evi- 
dence, the U.S. Senate wasn’t sure it had the facts—it 
knew only that a lot of emotion had been spent. So it 
launched a rather exhaustive study on medical-care in the 
United States... What sort of a job does this Report 
credit insurance with? What problems are still unsolved? 
The answers are important to the insurance business... 
The article on page 18 summarizes the findings. 


Accident and Health Slant 


Both companies and agents have big responsibilities when 
it comes to selling A & H coverage. The company as part 
of its service to the public must continue to develop broad 
coverages and then it must instill in agents the idea that 
each prospect be covered in a way which is best suited 
to his needs. Then the agent must see to it that his client 
is fully covered. These and other salient points in A & H 
sales presentations are discussed in Sales Slants, page 48. 


Conserving Business Assets 


Bill Highfield, sales promotion director of the Loyal Pro- 
tective Life, makes his second contribution to The Spec 
tator with a discussion on the insurance needs of business 
proprietors, partners and managing owners of corpora 
tions. See page 34. 


Departments 


Life Insurance in Action (T. J. V. Cullen), p. 6; Man- 
aging Editor’s Memos (Joseph M. McCarthy), p. 8; 
Washington Report (Ray M. Stroupe), p. 27; Life Insur- 
ance in Review, p. 28; Company Notes, p. 30; Help 
Yourself to Ideas (Kenilworth H. Mathus), p. 37; In- 
vestments (Ervin L. Hall), p. 38; Tax Analysis (Forrest 
L. Morton), p. 39; On the Horizon (Leon Gilbert Simon), 
p. 42; Along City Streets (W. Eugene Roesch), p. 43: 
Contract Guide, p. 44; Down to Cases (Luke Burke), 
p. 46; Sales Slants—A & H—Some Underlying Elements 
in Selling This Primary Line (Joseph F. Follman, Jr.), 
p. 48; Showcase, p. 50. 
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Life Insurance 


20-YEAR INCREASE IN LIFE INSURANCE 


AMOUNT IN FORCE PER CAPITA, 1930-1950 





ER capita ownership of life insur- 

ance in the United States has in- 
creased 79 per cent in twenty years. 
Total amount outstanding has risen 120 
per cent in that time, but some part 
of this gain is attributable to popula- 
tion increases. The greatest gain has 
been in the southern states. The states 
with the largest industrial centers 
showed the smallest per capita gains, 
generally, in large part because the 
people in these areas had built their 
insurance to a relatively higher level 
prior to 1930. The greater gains in 


the south and in the wheat belt re- OVER 100% HEE 75-100% : 


flected the economic gains made in 
those farm areas. 
























GAIN PER CAPITA BY STATES " 


UNDER 75% [—_] 
U. S. AVERAGE GAIN 79% 


SOURCES: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, SPECTATOR YEAR BOOK AND INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 








Something OH 


J gta ON LIFE INSURANCE first published in 
1869, according to an endorsement by William 
Barnes, the first New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, “contains the largest number of pages yet writ- 
ten by any American on the subject of the science of 
life insurance.” Actually, it was the pioneer American 
publication to present “to intelligent men who are 
laboring under doubts and false impressions” the 
popular information on the sciences and fundamental 
principles of life insurance. When its first edition 
was presented there was $2 billion of insurance out- 
standing guarding 609,000 families. 

The book was designed to permit the closest scru- 
tiny of life insurance which, because of its magnitude 
and importance to the nation, should have no mystery 
about it as there was no magic in it. No other book 
on life insurance has served so well or so long in mak- 
ing America understand the great good inherent in 
life insurance. 

The Spectator down the years has published about 
20 editions—the last one in 1930 revised by Edward 


B. Fackler. 
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Something View 


HE 1951 edition of Life Insurance Fact Book has 

been issued by the Institute of Life Insurance. Aggre- 
gates based on The Spectator Insurance Year Book show 
that life insurance in the first half of the 20th century 
“has dwarfed the most optimistic forecasts and _projec- 
tions of 50 years ago. This has been a vivid demonstration 
of the increasing recognition of life insurance as the 
basic implement of family financial protection.” With 
insurance ownership at $234 billion, the companies had 
assets of $64 billion, while the policyholders and _bene- 
ficiaries were paid over $3.7 billion. 


At the turn of the century, 13 per cent of the population 
owned life insurance, while in 1950, 55 per cent of the 
population are insured. The amount per policyholder has 
increased from $750 in 1900 to $2,800 in 1950. Further- 
more, four out of every five families used life insurance 


as the basis of their welfare and security. 


The Fact Book full of indispensable information should 


be in the sales kit of every life insurance man. 
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ce by TA Uh Gillen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


In Action 


[ NSURANCE men have been concerned over danger of war in Iran. Com- 
mitted as the United States is to Britain in the fight against Communism, 
lack of a settlement could mean another Korea, with American boys to be 
expended in the Russian war of attrition against the west and America in 
particular. Naturally efforts to attain accord were applauded. But no right 
thinking American contemplated as the price of peace, acceptance, directly 
or covertly, of a principle so repugnant to his way of life as would be the 
nationalization of industry. 

Insurance was startled by that clause in Mr. Truman’s letter to Mossadegh, 
Iranian Premier, which read: “You know of our sympathetic interest in 
this country in Iran’s desire to control its national resources. From this 
point of view we were happy to see that the British Government has on its 
part accepted the principle of nationalization. I had hoped and still hope 
that ways could be ee to recognize the principle of nationalization and 
British interests to the benefit of both.” 

This is not the traditional American point of view, nor the leadership 
that millions of Americans who are enjoying the fruits and opportunities of 
the present American system of competitive enterprise expect. Nationaliza- 
tion or sympathy to its principle is not to be countenanced even when sail 
deviously to accomplish ostensibly a worthy purpose. Honorable and ac- 
ceptable peace can be attained only by forthright expression of adherence 
to that program of economic and social procedure which has brought about 
and still guarantees to the American individual supremacy at home and 
respect of America by the people of the world. 

No industry can sit idly by and fail to protest to President Truman 
against any expression of sympathy toward nationalization of any industry 
— anywhere. Today it may be sympathy for the nationalization of oil in Iran. 
Tomorrow, if the idea is not challenged, it could be a plan for the socializa- 
tion or the nationalization of insurance in America. Private insurance, 
purchased with hard-earned cash, has done more to make Americans inde- 
pendent and proud of their citizenship than has any other undertaking. 

Nationalization of industry would end the American democracy as we 
know it, and as it has come to us as a heritage of generations of freedom- 
loving people. Because this is so, all should be on guard lest some statement 
of some leader or group seem to commit the Republic even to tolerant 
acceptance of nationalization in principle or in fact in other lands. 
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Something yy 


has 
are. MOKING and Cancer: Controversy about the effects 4 bw Report on Health Insurance Plans in the 
“et of smoking has continued for many years, and last United States, recently released by the Senate Sub- 
a week a research work enol tite wienis:te eneniee committee (see page 10), is important because it asks 
/ : Ss j “ . . ‘ . 
tury ee ee . questions . . . questions such as “What items of med- 
ian than usual terms. ical service is it desirable or possible to pay for . . . 
: ” . ” 
tien Addressing a joint scientific meeting of the Royal by insurance?” and “Who should be poppe 
| : 4 * * *,: . . . ; i n 
he } 20ciety of Medicine and the British Medical Association It is mmpertamt because an agency of government 
= a , . : has said, “Each of the voluntary insurance plans .. . 
Vith | @ London, Dr. W. R. S. Doll said that he was forced to hos endeavered to cagve the mosis of fie diene. . 
the conclusion that smoking must be a cause of cancer They have . . . extended the field of medical-care in- 
had & y fie . ; 
ane. | OL the lung. Investigations had been carried out for four surance ... The keen competition among t png 
" . should be encouraged but not at the risk of ‘the car- 
years at 20 London hospitals, he added. It appeared that ahi ” 
: ; . riers’ solvency. 

pipe smoking was less of ‘a danger than cigarette smoking. There is, of course, the danger that Congress and 
tion {| Inhaling did not appear significant at all. For a person the executive branch may use the Report to further 
the smoking 50 cigarettes or so a day the risk was about 50 the cause of compulsory insurance. However, the 
has Pui ant questions posed by its authors seem not only to 
: imes as much as for a non-smoker. In Britain, deaths give the insurance industry a “breathing spell” dur- 
et | due to cancer of the lung had increased more rapidly than ing which it may strengthen its position, but dur- 


vuld 





the consumption of tobacco. Dr. Doll, who is on the staff 
of the Medical Research Council, said that he was smok- 
ing when he started the investigations, but was now a non- 
smoker, 

Post Magazine, London 


ing which it may be allowed to proceed further in 
removing certain underwriting limitations—an effort 
which the Report has noted in several instances—so 
that compulsory legislation may be prevented. 

For these reasons, the Report deserves the study 
and certainly the sober attention of our industry. 
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Mr. John Q. Agent 
Representative Life Ins. Co. 
Anywhere, U. S. A. 


Dear John: 
LAD to hear you're interested in 
following up this column’s sugges- 
tion of last month regarding the role 
of a life insurance agent in the finan- 
cial education of our high school boys 
and girls. Believe me, it is going to be 
a satisfying experience for you to stand 
before those youngsters in the econom- 
ics class at Township High and be able 
to show them how life insurance works 
for their families and for themselves. 
The youngsters’ economics teacher 
most likely has given her academic 
charges a sound, basic course in fi- 
nance, and life insurance is a part of 
that study. Most teachers realize that in 
order to present a comprehensive pic- 
ture of an important subject they must 
have recourse to special sources. That’s 
where you come in, Mr. Agent. In order 
to make the study of life insurance at- 
tain its full significance, you’re the one 
invited to come into the classroom and 
in your own frank and honest manner 
explain to these men and women of 
tomorrow the values of life insurance. 


Your Background 


Few men in your town have a better 
knowledge of the financial worth of 
the families of these boys and girls 
than you have. That is your trust. You 
know where some have failed and some 
have gained. Your company record 
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shows that you are not new among 
these townspeople. Through the years 
you have grown in stature and means 
because you have helped so many pro- 
vide and protect through life insurance. 
Others kept postponing their decision 
or turned you down cold. They lacked 
the foresight that their children may 
now cultivate through these courses in 
financial education. 

As you informally talk of life insur- 
ance to these high school boys and girls 
it is within your province to give them 
example after example of how life in- 
surance is such a vital force in their 
lives. There’s nothing like illustrations 
to keep a class attentive. Keep off the 
cut and dried material. The youngsters 
get enough of that. 

Whether you’re inclined to believe it 
or not, you're the exciting change in 
the scholastic pattern—the well-known 
and well-respected Mr. Agent of Rep- 
resentative Life who has taken time out 
from a busy schedule to give the class 
a few thoughts on life insurance. 
Chances are you'll find these high- 
schoolers a little more serious-minded 
than certain spheres of opinion would 
have you believe, and don’t be sur- 
prised if you'll have to stand ready to 
answer a multitude of adult questions 
at the conclusion of your presentation. 

Thanks to these planned programs 
on financial education, high school stu- 
dents in all parts of the country will 
be better able to cope with the econ- 
omic complexities that will confront 
them when the day comes that they 





have settled down to a chosen vocation 
and begin to provide for a family. 

These programs are not for men only. 
As you are well aware it is often the 
woman of the house whose agreement 
or veto will govern a decision on a f- 
nancial matter. There probably have 
been times when you have convipced 
the husband of the necessity for a cer- 
tain life insurance plan only to have the 
wife consider it not necessary because 
she could not understand its implica- 
tions (by the way, this could also hap- 
pen in reverse order). However when 
you have a husband and wife who have 
been trained in their formative years 
to realize the importance of life insur- 
ance to themselves as individuals, your 
job of planning their insurance pro 
gram becomes even more satisfying— 
because they are working with you. 

I hope that your schedule will call 
for return engagements at Township 
High. Consider yourself a pioneer be- 
cause I believe a trend may be starting 
whereby life underwriters, the same 
as yourself, will supplement the very 
fine efforts of the teachers by occasional 
lectures. You can do a world of good. 


- Cordially, 


Doseph M. Me Carthy 
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HROUGHOUT the first half cen- 

tury of legal reserve life insurance 
in America, business was confined to 
old line legal reserve insurance, and 
comparisons between the companies 
and their progress were readily made 
and well reflected managerial attain- 
ment and progress. Shortly before 
1890, The Prudential introduced in- 
dustrial insurance and comparisons 
between companies writing ordinary 
only and those which wrote industrial 
and ordinary did not record a proper 
story as size of policy, method of opera- 
tion, mortality tables, instruction of 
agency organization—to item a few 
influential factors—brought about es- 
sentially differing results and relation- 
ships between assets, reserves, surplus, 
premiums, expenses in written and 
outstanding insurance. 

When in 1911 The Equitable wrote 
the first group insurance contract, a 
new force was introduced which was 
to give considerable acceleration to the 
insurance writings of those companies 
which undertook this class of business 
so geared to the needs of modern in- 
dustry. 

Now in order to properly appreciate 
the progress of individual life insur- 
ance companies, it seems wise to group 
them as to the class of business 
which is underwritten. In a table in 
this issue of the THe Spectator, there 
is a presentation of the record of 174 
life insurance companies which had on 
December 31, 1950, $100 million or 
more of life insurance outstanding. 
They are presented in four basic 
groups—the first include those com- 
panies which write ordinary insurance 
only; the second, those which write 
ordinary and group insurance only; 
the third, those which include both 
ordinary and industrial insurance, and 
the fourth, these which write all three 
classes of insurance — ordinary, group, 
and industrial. Each of these classi- 
fications are again classified according 
to the total volume of insurance out- 
standing. The first class contains com- 
panies between $100 and $200 million 
dollars of life in force; the second, 
those between $200 and $500 million; 
the third, between $500 million and $1 
billion of life insurance in force, and 
the fourth class presents the companies 
which have over $1 billion of life in- 
surance in force. 


Breakdown 


Thirty-seven of the companies do 
ordinary business only; 85 write ordi- 
nary and group; 12 companies write 
ordinary and industrial, while 40 com- 
panies write ordinary, group and in- 
dustrial. This includes both Canadian, 
of which there are altogether 18, and 
156 American companies. 





By T. J. V. Cullen 
Editor, The Spectator 


patterns of growth 


To permit some understanding of 
the strides which are being made by 
individual companies, and as evidence 
of the determination of Americans and 
Canadians to stand on their own two 
feet by buying their own security, it 
may be noted that in two years the 
number of companies increased almost 
20 per cent or from 152 to 174 which 
have more than $100 million of life 
insurance on their books. 

Further, life insurance it might be 
noted, has no problem of monopoly 
as have other industries where heavy 
percentages of the total business is 
done by two or three companies. Com- 
petition which has been and is the life 
of American progress reigns supreme 
throughout the institution of life insur- 
ance. Individual management is para- 
mount because the important factors of 
cost and operation cannot be placed 
within the limitations of the assembly 
line or unit price control. The personal 
touch dominates the arrangement of 
the protection program and can be ac- 
complished with minor exceptions, ef- 
fectively, in any one of the 174 com- 
panies. In fact, in probably 200 more 
throughout the country which have not 
reached the $100 million mark thus far. 


Ordinary Preference 


Ordinary life insurance being the 
basic coverage, many of the older com- 
panies still confine themselves to this 
classification. Many companies also 
which come into the $100 million class 
as ordinary only writers, have been in- 
fluenced by competition to broaden 
their facilities; so there is a regular 
realignment of companies in the vari- 
ous groups. 

There remains, however, apparent 
interest in important information as 
to the current dynamics influencing 
the progress of the institution. There 
are 21 companies which had $100 mil- 
lion of life insurance in force in 1950— 
which had not such coverage in 1948. 
More accurately it should be said, 
that there were 19 such companies, 


as the Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
and the North American Reassurance 
both of New York, which are included 
this year were not in the 1949 presenta- 
tion, though they had $100 million of 
life insurance outstanding. These com- 
panies were not previously included 
because they did a specialized busi- 
ness. Both of them write exclusively 
ordinary life insurance. 


In the Fold 


During the year the Alliance of 
Illinois, the Continental of the District 
of Columbia and the Reserve Loan of 
Texas have been reinsured in other 
companies. Actually, then, there were 
22 new companies which entered the 
$100 million class for the first time in 
1950. Five of them wrote ordinary 
life insurance only; 12 ordinary and 
group; 1 ordinary and industrial; 4 
ordinary, industrial and group. 

The tables presented herewith effer 
so many avenues for analysis and dis- 
cussions on the comparative growth of 
life insurance, the location of home 








offices, the type of coverage, the rela- 
tionships in growth of assets, insurance 
reserves, surplus, premiums and policy- 
holders’ payments, as to comprise 
actually a broad study of life insurance 
itself. Space limitations prevent such 
a painstaking approach to an exposi- 
tion of statistical factors the presence 
or lack of which forecasts rapid or 
modest growth. 


Of course, as to the 174 companies 
under consideration it is to be expected 
that the results cover in practically 
every item, more than 90 per cent of 
the total transactions of life insurance. 

The total ordinary life insurance in 
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force of these companies aggregate 
$163,037,000,000. Of this amount 21.5 
per cent is credited to companies which 
write ordinary insurance only; 45.6 per 
cent to the companies which write 
ordinary and group insurance, with 
8 per cent to those writing both ordi- 
nary and industrial insurance; 38.7 
per cent to those companies which 
write all three classes. 

Of the group insurance in force $54,- 
289,103,000, 59.4 per cent is with the 
84 companies writing ordinary and 
group insurance and 40.6 per cent is 
with the 40 companies which write or- 
dinary group and industrial insurance. 

Of the total industrial insurance of 
$32,316,000,000, 94.8 per cent is with 
the companies writing the three 
classes; while but 5.2 per cent is with 
the companies writing only ordinary 
and group. 

The total insurance written by all 
the companies, Canadian and American, 
aggregates $249,845,398,000 of which 
13.2 per cent is in force in companies 
writing ordinary insurance only; 40.9 
per cent in companies writing ordinary 
and group; 1.1 per cent in companies 
writing ordinary and industrial and 
44.8 per cent in companies which 
write ordinary, industrial and group 
insurance. 

It is rather significant that no one 
class of companies nor no particular 
location has a monopoly or anything 
approaching it in life insurance. The 
institution represents all that is best 
in American industry. 

With certain pride life insurance 
men should set forth not only the con- 
tribution that the institution and its 
individual units make to American 
progress and welfare but as well they 
may point out that the entire pattern 
of life insurance and its growth in 
every phase evidences that life insur- 
ance most nearly could be taken as 
an example for every other industry 
to follow. 

There are now 13 companies which 
can boast of being a century or more 
in age. Of them, 7 write ordinary in- 
surance only; and 6 of these have at 
least $1 billion in force. Five write 
ordinary and group with two having 
over $1 billion outstanding. The one 
Canadian company over a century old 
writes all classes and has more than a 
billion dollars of insurance. 

There are 34 companies which write 
ordinary insurance only that have in 
excess of $100,000,000 in force. Of 
these, 11 have over $100 and under 
$200 million. They have an average 
age of 49.3 years. They reached the 
$100 million mark in an average of 
47.5 years. The range for both was 
from 19 to 49 years. Of course, these 
averages are weighted by the attain- 
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ment of $100 million by the Presbyte- 
rian Ministers Fund which is the oldest 
American legal reserve life insurance 
company. The average annual increase 
in insurance in force is $3,469,000, in 
assets $1,478,000 and in premiums 
$171,000. 

Twelve ordinary only companies have 
in excess of $200 and less than $500 
million. Their average age is 52.6 years. 
On an average they reached the first 
$100 million in 26.2 years and the sec- 
ond 18 years later. The age range of 
this group is from 27 to 99 years; they 
reached the first $100 million in from 
14 to 68 years and the second in from 
5 to 27. The annual average increase 
in insurance in force was $6,499,083, 
in assets $1,538,250 and in premiums 
$163,085. 

One ordinary only company has in 
excess of $500 million and under $1 
billion. It reached the first $100 mil- 
lion in 13 years; the second $100 mil- 
lion in 4 years and the $500 million 
mark in 20 more years. The annual 
increase average in insurance in force 
is $22,500,000 in assets $6,170,000 and 
in premiums $683,000. 

Ten ordinary only insurance com- 
panies have $1 billion or more insur- 
ance outstanding. Their average age 
is 98.9 years with the youngest 83 and 
the oldest 108. They reached the first 
$100 million in 51.6 years, the second 
in 15.1 more years, and the $500 mil- 
lion mark in 13 years more. They 
reached the $1 billion mark in an aver- 
age of 19.2 more years. The range 
respectively was from 19 to 56 years, 
from 3 to 48 years, from 9 to 20 years, 
and from 7 to 22 years. The annual 
average increase in insurance in force 
has been $26,498,700, in assets $11,- 
439,500 and in premium income $621,- 
100. 

Of the companies which write both 
ordinary and group, those with more 
than $100 million in force number 71 
Twenty-two have less than $200 million, 
21 between $200 and $500 million; 15 
between $500 and $1 billion and 15 
over $1 billion in force. The 22 com- 
panies with more than $100 and under 
$200 million have an average age of 
36.4 years, ranging from 5 to 58 years. 
They attained $100 million in an aver- 
age of 33.3 years. The range was from 
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4 to 55 years. The annual average in- 
crease in insurance in force has been 
$5,460,000, in assets $700,000 and in 
premiums $101,700. 

Twenty-one ordinary and _ group 
writers with more than $200 and less 
than $500 million in force had an 
average age of 43.4 years with the 
youngest 19 and the oldest 102. They 
reached the $100 million point in an 
average of 30.3 years with a low oi 8 
and a high of 94 years. They attained 
$200 million on an average of 9.3 yexrs 
with a range from 1 to 22 years. The 
average annual increase in insurance 
in force had been $10,355,100, in assets 
$1,421,400 and in premiums $243,200. 

There were 13 ordinary and group 
companies with between $500 and 
$1,000 million outstanding. Their aver- 
age age was 55.2 years, and ranged 
from 15 to 90 years old. They reached 
the first $100 million in 26.6 years, the 
second in 73 years and the $500 million 
mark in 16.0 years. The range respec- 
tively in years to attain was from 6 to 
50, from 3 to 7, and from 2 to 28. The 
average annual increase in insurance 
in force had been $17,252,400, in assets 
$3,481,700 and in premiums $425,100. 

Fifteen ordinary and group com- 
panies had over $1 billion in force. 
Their age averaged 75.3 years with the 
youngest 17 and the oldest 109 years. 
The average years to attain $100 mil- 
lion was 29.7 years with the lowest in 
9 and the highest in 52 years; to attain 
the second $100 million it averaged 
10.2 years ranging from 3 to 33; to 
attain $500 million the average was 
10.8 years with a low of 4 and a high 
of 17 years, and to reach the $1 billion 
class the average was 9.5 years and 
the span was from 2 to 32 years. The 
average annual increase in insurance 
in force has been $51,800,000, in assets 
$15,453,000 and in premiums $1.577, 
200. 

Fifteen companies writing ordinary 
and industrial insurance have in ex- 
cess of $100 million in force. Of these 
there were 8 with more than $100 and 
less than $200 million. The average 
age was 45.2 years with a range from 
34 to 60 years. They averaged 41.4 
years to attain $100 million, with a 
span of from 30 to 58 years. The aver- 
age annual increase has been in in- 
surance in force $3,439,250, in assets 
$442,000, in premiums $110,000. 

Two companies writing ordinary and 
industrial insurance with more than 
$200 million in force had an average 
age of 61 years with a low of 54 and 
a high of 68 years. They attained $100 
million in an average of 45 years, 
ranging from 34 to 56 years and the 
second $100 million in 12.3 years. in 
a range of 11 to 14 years. The average 
annual increase has been in insurance 
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in force $4,266,000, in assets $798,000, 
in premiums $130,000. 

Two ordinary and industrial com- 
paines reached the $500 million class. 
Their average age was 56.5 years with 
21 the youngest and 92 the oldest. 
They reached the first $100 million in 
39.5 years, the second in 6.5 years, and 
$500 million in 7.5 years. The average 
annual increase has been in insurance 
in force $18,462,000, in assets, $2.667,- 
000, in premiums $709,000 

There are 39 companies transacting 
all 3 classes of business. The first 
group comprises 12 companies having 
more than $100 million in force with 
an average age of 34.6, with the young- 
est 14 and the oldest 50. They at- 








tained the first objective on an aver- 
age of 29.4 years, ranging from 6 to 
48 years. The average annual increase 
has been in insurance in force $4,284,- 
600, in assets, $580,500, in premiums 
$126,500. 

Thirteen companies have more than 
$200 million and less than $500 mil- 
lion in force. Their age averages 45.2 
years, ranging from 33 to 52. They 
reached the first $100 million in an 
average of 28.8 years and the second 
in 11.8 years. The average annual in- 
crease has been in insurance in force 
$7,521,500, in assets $1,241.000, in pre- 
miums $228,000. 

Seven ordinary, group, and industrial 
companies had more than $500 million 
but less than $1 billion in force. Their 
age averaged 48.3 years. They attained 
the first $100 million in an average of 
29.0 years, the second in 9.0 years and 
the $500 million in 8.6 years. The 
average annual increase has been in 
insurance in force $14,382,000, in as- 
sets $2,337,600 and in premiums $423,- 
500. 

There are seven combination com- 
panies with more than $1 billion in 
force. The average age is 68.7 years, 
with the youngest 45 years old and the 
oldest 88. They attained the first $100 
million in an average of 24.5 years, 
and from 14 to 44 years. The second 
was reached in an average of 4.4 years 
or from 3 to 6 years. The $500 million 
mark came in an average of 3.3 years 
or from 5 to 18 years and the $1 bil- 
lion in 8.2 years, a range of from 4 to 
15 years. The average annual increase 
has been in insurance in force $184.,- 
288,000, in assets $43,294,000, in pre- 
miums $5,620,000. 
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is ACCIDE 


--- 80 Connecticut General 


1 runs a color ad in HOLIDAY to reach 800,000 


upper-income families — 


2 provides colorful folders for you to send to 
your own prospects and policyholders — 


3 provides superior A & H contracts including 
Family Accident Protection Plan, 2-Year in- 
come under health protection, and Daily 
Hospital Benefit for 365 Days. 


Are you selling your clients A&H? 
... If you don’t, someone else will! 


Call your nearest MAGUIRE ist 
C-G Office for LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


full details 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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EAST SOUTH CENTRAL Kansas : 
Alabama Farmers & Bankers, Wichita. . . ; oO xX 
Liberty National, Birmingham 0-I x Security Benefit, Topeka a . 0-G x 
Protective Life, Birmingham. 0-G xX 
Southern Life & Health, Birmingham.. O-I xX aw 8 NORTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky Ohi 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville . O-G-I . xX ‘ as on Mutual, Columbus Oo . xX 
Kentucky Central L & A, Anchorage... O-G-I X : ; Credit Life, Springfield... .. ; 0-G xX : o- 
Tennessee Farm Bureau, Columbus...... Ls 0-G xX 
Interstate L & A, Chattanooga 0-G-I X a, BP Midland Mutual. Columbus. oO xX 
Life and Casualty, Nashville. . 0-G-I x Ohio National, Cincinnati. 0-G-I x SI 
National L & A, Nashville.... 0-G-I eo X Ohio State, Columbus. . ; 0-G x 
Provident L & A, Chattanooga 0-G aon YE hae xX Union Central, Cincinnati... .. 0-G x ‘ 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga. 0-G x Sing wae . Western & Southern, Cincinnati 0? ae X Th 
Mississippi Indiana 
Lamar Life, Jackson. . . 8) x American United, Indianapolis. j Oo x 
pay — Ft Wayne. S x ‘: 
zincoin Nationa t ayne -G 
we Bove CENTRAL Peoples Life, Frankfort . . 0-G x ‘ Ne 
First National, New Orleans , O-I X ee Life, Indianapolis 0 x 
ona Life, New Orleans 0-G x Ben. Assn. of R. W. Empl., Chicago 0-G X Ad 
Atlas Life, Tulsa. 0-c x ae a a os Xx ‘ 
. + Sontinental Assur., Chicago -G Le . 
— State, Oklahoma City O0-G-I X Country rhite, Chicago a. 0-G — x gat Pri 
: . , ederal Life icago.... -G- , 
American General, Houston . X - Franklin Life, Springfield. . 0-G-I x =e 
American National, Galveston 0-G-I X Illinois Bank Menmeuth. 0-G-I - 
Amicable Life, Waco... : 0-G xX — 1 Trust. Chi toe : tad O , x = 
Great Southern, Houston 0-G xX oo slg yey : . . 
- > North America Life, Chicago 0-G Xx 
Republic National, Dallas. 0-G X ; Old R blic Credit, Chi 0-G x 
Southland Life. Dallas. ‘s 0-G-I Aas xX sarang f a a x 
° , State Farm Life, Bloomington 0-G xX 
Southwestern Life, Dallas. 0-G . xX Gunreme Liberty, Chicago 0-G-I xX 
Texas Prudential, Galveston . O-I as = ear Teited _ heeeenercty Ghisaae ’ 0-G.1 x 
United Fidelity, Dallas ° P . 0-G xX eee Washington National, Evanston 0-G-I Xx 
Wisconsin 
SOUTH ATLANTIC Cuna Mutual, Madison 0-G 
Delaware National Guardian, Madison ji? xX 
Continental American, Wilmington 0-G xX Northwestern Mutual. Milwaukee O 
Home Life of America, Wilmington 0-G-I Xx Old Line Life, Milwaukee 0-G X 
Maryland 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore . O-I X ; PACIFIC 
Monumental Life, Baltimore O-I X Washineton — 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore O-I x New World Life. Seattle , 0 X 
District of Columbia Northern Life, Seattle 0-G X — 
Acacia Mutual, D. C. 0-G Xx Oregon 
Equitable Life, D. C. 0-G-I xX Standard Insurance, Portland. 0-G Xx 
Peoples Life, D. C.. 0-G-I Xx California 
Virginia California-Western States, Sacramento. O-G x ‘ 
Atlantic Life, Richmond , 0-G-I Xx Occidental Life, Los Angeles. . . O-G xX 
Home Beneficial, Richmond . 0-G-I p Pacific Mutual. Los Angeles. 0-G X 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 0-G-I ae X West Coast Life, San Francisco 0-G x 
North Carolina 
Durham Life, Raleigh O-G-I X MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Home Security, Durham O0-G-I X New York 
Imperial Life, Asheville O-I xX Bankers Security, New York 0-G Xx } 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro Oo , ‘7 X , Equitable Life, New York. 0-G x ( 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham O0-G-I X sain Farmers & Traders, Syracuse Xx 
Pilot Life. Greensboro. . 0-G-I aay x Guardian Life, New York 0-G X a 
Security Life & Trust. Winston-Salem. O-G x Home Life, New York. 0-G os xX 
State Capital Life, Raleigh O-G-I X Lae Manhattan Life. New York 0-G xX , — 
South Carolina Metropolitan V.ife, New York 0-G-I xX 
Carolina Life, Columbia O-I xX : 7 Mutual Life, New York. ; Oo X 
Liberty Life, Greenville . © 0-G-I xX New York Life, New York. 0-G X 
Georgia North American Reassurance, New York O Xx 
Atlanta Life, Atlanta O-I xX Security Mutual, Binghampton 0-G Xx 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 0-G-I Teachers Ins. & Ann., New York oO xX 
Florida Union Labor Life, New York ; 0-G xX 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 0-G-I a X U. 8. Life, New York 0-G xX 
Peninsula Life, Jacksonville O-I xX co ai , New Jersey 
— Hational, Mantatals OG , xX e 
olonial Life, East Orange -G- x 7 
a Mutual Benefit, Newark. . oe - I 
Western Life, Helena aac oO xX P Prudential Co., Newark. 0-G-I : = 
Colorado ennsylvania : , - 
Roast : —_ : , Fidelity Mutual. Philadelphia 0-G X 
Capital Life, Denver 0-G X Knigh : . h 0-( x 
Security L & A, Denver 0-G x nights Life, Pittsburgh . . -G-I . - = 
Utah ve Philadelphia Lite, Philadelphi 0G xX , 
_ ‘ . ili: . , iladelphia Life, iladelphia -G . 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City ++» OG shat x et Presbyterian Min. Fund, Philadelphia.. O Xx ; 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia oO X 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL Reliance Life, Pittsburgh : 0-G Xx 
Minnesota 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul. 0-G NEW ENGLAND 
North American L & C, Minneapolis 0-G X Maine 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 0-G Union Mutual, Portland 0-G Xx 
lowa New Hampshire 
American Mutual, Des Moines 0-G X United L & A, Concord 0-G xX 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 0-G 4 Vermont 7 
Central Life. Des Moines oO xX National Life, Montpelier. . Oo X 
Equitable Life, Des Moines Oo F ; Massachusetts em 
Iowa Life. Des Moines 0-G xX Berkshire Life, Pittsfield . Oo 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly ) Boston Mutual, Boston. O-I Xx — 
Missouri Columbian National, Boston. . 0-G-I xX J 
Business Men's Assurance, Kansas City. O-G John Hancock Mutual, Boston. 0-G-I X 
General pmerion®. St. Louis 0-G +3 X Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 0-G xX 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 0-G : xX Monarch Life, Springfield... . 0-G Xx ; 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis O0-G-I X New England Mutual, Boston an x 
Reliable Life, Webster Groves 0-G-I X Paul Revere, Worcester : 0-G Xx : 
North Dakota State Mutual, Worcester . 0-G X 
Provident Life, Bismarck Oo xX Connecticut i I 
Nebraska Aetna Life. Hartford.... 0-G x , 
Bankers Life. Lincoln 7 oO X Connecticut General, Hartford ‘ 0-G x 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha oO ; xX Connecticut Mutual, Hartford ‘ Oo X p 
Union National, Lincoln pt Oo x wae wns Phoenix Mutual, Hartford...... oO X \ 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 0-G ciate Mares x Travelers, Hartford ; 0-G x 
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CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES Imperial Life, Toronto : 0-G X ; 
Manitoba _ = London Life, London 0-G-I X 
Great West Life Assur., Winnipeg . O-G —— X Manufacturers Life Toronto 0-G X 
Monarch Life, Winnipeg. . Oo X Ceo eee Mutual Life, Waterloo . 0-G xX 
Ontario ae National Life, Toronto . 0-G X 
Canada Life, Toronto .. O-G X North America Life, Toronto : 0-G ihe xX 
Confederation Life, Toronto. . ... O-G ; X Northern Life, London : . O-G xX BP 
Continental Life, Toronto . O0-G Zz ; Quebec 
Crown Life, ‘Toronto.... 0-G . - xX “ee Montreal Life, Montreal. . ; 0-G xX 
Dominion Life, Waterloo 0-G cae xX Ss. La Sauveguard Life, Montreal... . 0 a ees Ge FR 
Excelsior Life, Toronto ‘ sour — zm Sun Life, Montreal ni ee < wes. oak .rae xX 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER. Ine. HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street Archisects Building, 117 S. 17th Strest 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 TELEPHONE LOCUST 41122 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. Puck & Gene Frank F. Savage 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
decountant MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill. Conculting Actuaries 
Telephone State 1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 


Campbell, Jr., consulting actuaries and accountants. Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. GEORGE B. BUCK 


; : ACTUARY 
Consulting Actuaries 
Specializing in Employees’ 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President Benefit and Pension Funds 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
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NO 
MEDICAL CARE 
INSURANCE 


HAT happens in the future to the 
pattern of medical-care that has 
been built up in this country over the 
years by the insurance companies and 
the several nonprofit organizations will 
probably depend to a very great extent 


on the conclusions which Washington 
and the American public will form 
about the Report just published by the 
Senate Subcommittee (of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare) on 
Health Insurance Plans in the United 
States. Though still incomplete, this 
three-part survey is probably the first 
study to bring together so much data 
on the many facets of medical-care in- 
surance. 

Before long the Sunday maguzines 
will be telling your neighbor “What 
the Health Insurance Report Really 
Said.” Your children will be reading 
about it in “Current Events” or Social 
Studies classes. Your doctor will have 
pamphlets about it on his table in his 
outer office. You—as a member of a 
group which contributed importantly 
to its drafting—may even be asked to 
tell the local Kiwanis or agents’ asso- 
ciation “What the Health Insurance 
Report is All About.” 

The American people would he the 
loser if the report were dissected and 
its separate parts used to prove pre- 
conceived notions. Neither should we 
overlook its admitted inadequacies or 
refuse to face up to the searching 
questions it poses. 

This is a digest of the Report, to- 
gether with some brief background of 
how and why it was made, plus a 
sketch of some of the leading per- 


sonalities participating in the work. 
Like the Report itself, this article 


draws no conclusions, passes no judg- 
ments—it tries to pack into as small a 
space as possible the salient points 
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HOSPITAL AND 
SURGICAL 


HOSPITAL, SURGICAL, 
AND LIMITED MEDICAL 


COMPREHENSIVE 


(with some detail, verbatim excerpts 
and illustrations). In doing _ this, 
THe Spectator has taken some edi- 
torial liberties with the sequence of 
the material for the sake of greater 
cohesiveness. 


The Committee 


The Subcommittee on Health of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare—members of which 
responsible for the Report in Congress 

-is chaired by Herbert H. Lehman 
(N. Y.) who took over from James 
E. Murray, (Mont.), now the.chairman 
of the parent Committee. To assure 
objectivity the subcommittee decided 
that the staff director would be chosen 
by majority vote, and that one assis- 
tant director would be selected by 
Republican members, one by Demo- 





cratic members. The _ staff worked 
under the direction of Dr. Dean A. 
Clark, director of the Massachusetts 


General Hospital. Elsewhere in these 
pages are biographical sketches of Dr. 
Clark and the other members of the 
staff. 


Mr. Lehman, addressing the Senate 


are 


(foreword of the Report) expresses 
gratification that, “Despite the very 
complex nature of health imsurance 
and the degree of emotionalism which 
so often characterized discussion 
thereof, this report represents the 
unanimous findings of so competent 
and diverse a group,” and ends on the 
hopeful note that from here on out, 
“we will at least be talking the same 
language, reading from the same book, 
reasoning from the same facts.” 

The Report is complete as far as it 
has gone, but the Committee has rec- 


ommended further study to dig out 
more facts, the nature of which this 


article will point out. 


What the Report Contains 


The Report is in three parts: An 
analysis of medical-care insurance, 
based in part-on answers to exhaustive 
questionnaires sent to many organiza- 


tions; an appendix containing the 
separate memoranda of Blue Cross, 


Blues Shield, Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America, insurance com- 
panies, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the American Medieal Association 





No. of 
Type cf Insurer Persons 
1950 Compre.** Hosp. 
Independent 4 million $78t 
Blue Cross 37 million $303 
Blue Shield 18 million 
Insurance Companies 34 million 192 
Tete! 93 millicn* $78* $495 


* The total of insured persons is 75 
million but Blue Shield members are 
duplicated in Blue Cross since only Blue 
Cross members can insure in Blue Shield. 

Of the insurance policyholders 20 mil- 
lion were under group policies and 14 
million under individual policies. 

** C-mprehensive benefits are defined 
as: “Physician’s care by both specialists 
and general physicians in the home, of- 


Amount of Benefits Paid 1949 (In millions) 


Surg. & Jo of 
Ltd. Phys. Total Bill Paid 
$ 78* Near 100 
303 70-80 
$ 79 79 67-75 
103 295 45-55 for hosp. and 
46 for surg. and 
Itd. phys. expense 
$182 $755 


fice, clinic, and hospital, preventative and 
curative service, bedside nursing in the 
home, X-rays, laboratory and _ other 
diagnostic tests, ambulance service and 
other auxiliary benefits” . occasionally 
some dental care. - 

+ Actually, only 3 mi'lion of the 4 mil- 
lion in independents had the compre- 
hensive benefits, but the division of the 
balance is not indicated. 
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together with a table of 10 comprehen- 
sive medical care plans; finally, a re- 
port of the activities of federal, state 
and local governments in the field of 
health services. 

Governmental activities include not 
only insurance services such as free 
veteran medical care and grants to 
states for infant care, but also com- 
munity innoculations, water and food 
inspection, innoculations, free milk in 
grade schools, etc. The Report com- 
plains of the voluminous lack of ac- 
curate statistics on much of the activity 
in these fields, and assigns a relatively 
small amount of space to it—enough, 
however, to show the relationship to 
the insurance field. This part of the 
Report will be discussed later. 


I—Insured Population—Benefits 
—Costs 


F an estimated $10 to $11 billions 
spent in the United States in 1949 
for health services, $9 to $10 billions 
were for medical care. About $1 biliion 
was for public health, research and 
educational services. We are concerned 
here chiefly with the $9 to $10 billions, 
broken down as follows: 
Insured Payments: 
Insurance Companies. .$295 million 
A eee 303 million 
Blue Shield ....... 79 million 
Independent Plans . 78 million 
Total Insured Payments, 
$755 million (8%) 
Individual payments, 
$6,000 te $7,000 million (70%) 
ere $2,000 million (20%) 
Private Charity, Income Endowments, 
etc ....,..About $150 million (2%) 
The insured benefits were ‘paid to 
the claimants among a total insured 
population of about 75,000,000 (50 per 
cent of the population). 


The table on the opposite page shows 
how the insured population was divided 
and how benefits were paid out: 


Another tabulation works out as fol- 
lows: As of 1950 some 23 million 
owned hospital insurance; another 31 
million had both hospital and surgical 
insurance; another 17 million were in- 
sured for the above plus limited physi- 
cian’s expense; between 3 and 4 million 
had relatively complete medical-care in- 
surance (comprehensive). 

Still another view: 75 million had 
some form of medical-care insurance; 
about 3144 million had surgical (some 
of whom also had hospital) ; about 1614 
million of the 75 million had limited 
medical (of whom some had hospital) ; 
a few thousand more than 2 million 
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Medical-Care Report—A Summary 


had comprehensive insurance. 

Hospital benefits paid out, including 
those paid under comprehensive bene- 
fits totaled $530 millions; surgical and 
physician’s bills paid for totaled $225 
millions. 

One estimate—by the insurance com- 
panies — shows 67 per cent of hos- 
pital bills paid for by commercial in- 
surance policies. 


Growth of Insured Medical 
Care Plans 


The tremendous growth in the num- 
ber of persons insured over the past 
10 years is cited: hospitalization from 
6 million at the end of 1939 to 75 
million in 1950; Blue Shield and other 
surgical plans, from 1 million to 50 


The Proportion of Persons Having Hospital Insurance 
Is Twice as High in: 


URBAN AS IN RURAL STATES 
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million; commercial insurance com- 
panies, from 1,260,000 group hospital- 
care policyholders to 22,600,000; and 
from 630,000 group surgical-care policy- 
holders to 21,700,000; individual com- 
mercial insurance policyholders, from 
3 million hospital-care insureds in 1946 
to 17 million in 1950, and from 2 mil- 
lion individually covered for surgical- 
care to 10,700,000. The growth of com- 
prehensive plans, the Report states, has 
been very slow, due, chiefly to legal re- 
strictions in 28 states, professional 
medical opposition and to somewhat 
higher premiums involved. 


Trends in Benefits 


Insurance Companies: “Under group 
hospital insurance there has been a 
steady increase in number of days for 
which hospital benefits are payable; in- 
crease in dollar limits; coverage of 
most miscellaneous charges; intreduc- 
tion of maternity benefits...; some- 
times extension of coverge beyond limit 
of employment; elimination of age lim- 


Experimentation is being carried for- 
ward in providing coverage for so- 
called ‘catastrophic losses.’ The Report 
notes the 50-100% of weekly benefits 
have long been paid for nursing bene- 
fits and remarks that some companies 
writing group contracts are experi- 
menting with home-nursing benefits. 

“Under individual insurance the in- 
surance companies have greatly libera- 
lized their offerings, but data are not 
available to show the trend in actual 
benefits received...” 

Blue Cross: Has “shown a trend to- 
ward more comprehensive benefits in 
such important aspects as duration of 
protection, coverage of dependents, pro- 
vision of special services, and coverage 
for tuberculosis and mental illness un- 
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til diagnosis is established or for a 
short additional period...The dis- 
tinctive and notable mark of Blue Cross 
plans from the beginning has been 
their emphasis on the provision of hos- 
pitalization on a service basis...” 

Blue Shield: “While we do not have 
detailed data, the Blue Shield Com- 
mission reports, ‘...a very definite in- 
crease during the last few years...a 
trend toward an increase in income 
limits for service benefits ...’” 

Comprehensive Plans: “...have al- 
ways endeavored to provide relatively 
extensive benefits and hence no marked 
change...is to be expected. Many 
plans, however, have attempted to re- 
duce existing limitations, to encourage 
their subscribers to seek preventative 
care, to provide on an experimental 
basis home nursing care, partial dental 
benefits and some assistance on drugs 
and medicines.” 


Medical Costs and Insurance 


A study by Wiprud & Altman (Theo- 
dora Wiprud and Isidore Altman, “Cost 
of Acute Hospitalized Illness,” Journal 
of American Medical Association) 
shows that the average hospitalized ill- 
ness costs $285 ($131 for the hespital, 
$109 for physician’s fees, $10 for spe- 
cial nursing, $14 for other costs). 

The study showed that members of 
one group surveyed, Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Inc., District of Columbia—which 
includes Medical Service—had all but 
12 per cent of hospital charges paid 
and 39 per cent of surgical and ob- 
stetrical bills. 

The same study showed that patients 
with group and individual insurance 
policies got 37 per cent of the charges 
for hospital and doctor bills paid, the 
former showing 62-86 per cent. The 
study states that a large part of the 
charges not covered represented 
charges for better accommodations 
than the contract of insurance provided. 
Those who took the contract accommo- 
dation had 77-95 per cent of their bills 
paid. 

A study by the Actuarial Society of 
America of 100,000 surgical claims paid 
by 7 companies with 70 per cent of 
such policies in the country in ferce, 
1947, indicated that 55 per cent of 
these charges were paid by insurance. 

For the civilian population as a 
whole, in 1949, “the average private 
expenditure per person for general hos- 
pital care” was $13.70; for “all phy- 
sician’s services .. . $15.35.” Blue Cross 
paid 73 per cent of the average ex- 
penditure; insurance companies, 50 per 
cent. Blue Shield paid 45 per cent of 
the average costs for all physician’s ser- 
vices; insurance, 46 per cent. The in- 
dependents’ record was 73 per cent 
arfd 93 per cent, respectively. 


Of total private expenditures for gen- 
eral hospital care, insurance paid about 
25 per cent; of all physician’s charges, 
insurance paid about 10 per cent 
(based on Department of Commerce 
figures for expenditures and insurance 
company data for amounts paid). 

Best available estimates indicate that 
about 5 per cent of consumers’ expend- 
able income is paid directly for medical 
care. 

Depending on the individual plan 
and on whether group or individual 
policies are involved, from 55 to 93¢ 
of the insured’s dollar spent for medi- 
cal-care insurance plans comes back 
either in benefits or dividends. 


NOTE: The Report discusses in detail 
the benefits, premiums and operating 
costs of the various kinds of insur- 
ance plans, and describes numerous 
samples. We have not reproduced o1 
digested any of this material here, 
but suggest it is worth examining. 


li—Factors in Distribution of 
Medical-Care Plans 


INCE, obviously, contributions to- 

ward the cost of medical-care insur- 
ance plans by employers lowers the net 
cost to workers and immediately makes 
such plans available to a greater num- 
ber of persons, especially those in lower 
income-brackets, the extent of such 
contributions was one of the factors the 
Committee was interested in. 


Contribution of Employers 


According to the Report, the insur- 
ance companies found that under col- 
lective bargaining agreements, em- 
ployers are paying at least 50 per cent 
of gross premiums and 374% per cent 
of net. 

Blue Cross reported that empleyers 
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contribute about 50 per cent to contri- 
butory plans. The enrollees in such 
plans total about 12.2 per cent of all 
Blue Cross participants. Blue Shield 
states that out of 71 plans, 46 are on 
a contributory basis, with employers’ 
share being about 50 per cent. 

The majority of independent plans 
are not on a contributory basis, al- 
though the costs of several larger plans 
are shared by employers to an extent 
ranging between 50 and 100 per cent. 


Industrial vs. Rural Groups 


The report estimates that there are 
10 million workers who, with their 
families, total 100 million people (non- 
agricultural and_ non - self - employed 
population). The average medical-care 
expenditure for these families is be- 
tween $210 and $233 for a total of 
$5.9 billions to $6.6 billions. 

About 53 million of these persons 
had hospital insurance in 1949. 

It is estimated that insurance (in- 
cluding certain public programs plus 
hespital care for veterans) paid $959 
millions or 14.7 per cent of the above 
medical-care costs. This represents 51 
per cent of hospital bills; 15.4 per 
cent of surgical; 1.6 per cent of 
medical. 

The number of persons per 10,000 
population who have hospital insurance 
is 267 in rural areas; 508 in urban 
areas. The number per 10,000 who 
have surgical insurance is 196 in rural 
areas; 309 in urban. 

Something less than “54 million per- 
sons or 36 per cent of our population 
live in open country areas or in villages 
of less thn 2.500 persons...A large 
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How The Report 
Came To Be Made 


HE Subcommittee on Health of 

the Senate Committee of Labor and 
Public Welfare, 81st Congress, had 
been conducting hearings on five dif- 
ferent bills* proposing major changes 
in our system of health care. The 
hearings actually were repetitions of 
previous ones over a period of 10 
years, during which hundreds of wit- 
nesses had been heard and volumes of 
testimony recorded. The net result 


* The five bills are (1) the “adminis- 
tration” bill, S. 1679 and H.R. 4312, 
which would provide complete medica] 
care, as its ultimate objective, with doc- 
tors allegedly to be free to choose their 
own patients and to join or not to join 
the plan, patients likewise free to choose 
their own doctors, with costs to be paid 
by_ a payroll tax; (2) the Hill Bill S. 
1456 (Sen. Lister Hill) provides federal 
and state support through grants-in-aid 
to voluntary nonprofit health plans for 
persons unable to pay; (3) the Flanders- 
Ives-Herter-Javits Bill, S. 1970, H.R. 
4918 provides for federal-state subsidies 
to voluntary p’ans by making up the 
difference between “allowed cost” of 





additional number...in small tewns 
of less than 10,000.” 

Insurance companies report that a 
sample study showed 14 per cent of all 
individual buyers of hospital insurance 
were farm proprietors and farm la- 
borers. These constitute 18 per cent of 
the population. 

Only 8.1 per cent of Blue Cross en- 
rollment and 5.7 per cent of Blue 
Shield is from rural areas. 

Some reasons given in the Report 
for low participation by rural groups 
in medical-care plans are: 
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had been confusion: there were wide 
differences of opinion, chiefly due to 
differences over what each person re- 
garded as the true situation. But there 
had been no agreement as to exactly 
what were the facts. 

This prompted a recommendation by 
the staff that a completely nonpartisan 
study be made to dig up the facts. 
Senate resolution S. 273 activated that 
recommendation on October 11, 1949, 
and on the basis of S. 273 the study 
resulting in the Report reviewed here 
was started. 


services and the plan’s income; (4) -the 
Taft Bill, S. 1581, provides for federal 
grants to the states for the cost of ex- 
tending health services to those unable 
to pay; (5) the Hunt Bill (Sen. Lester 
Cc. Hunt), S. 2940, provides for federal 
grants to the states for extending health 
care to all families whose incomes are 
below $5,000, subject to a deductible of 
$5 or less. 

All bills contain some provision for a 
form of new federal health authority, on 
which physicians would be in some way 
represented ; for a revamping of govern- 
mental health activities; for aiding hospi- 
tal construction and medical education. 
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1. Many are unaccustomed to using 
hospital facilities; 

2. Scattered population, relatively in- 
accessible to group insurance methods; 

3. Absence of close-knit groups; 

4. Relatively low cash incomes; 

5. Inaccessibility of medical facili- 
ties; 

6. Difficulty of getting and keeping 
doctors; 

7. Initial high costs of building medi- 
cal facilities. 

Comment under “Independent Plans” 
repeated many of the above reasons, 
and added: 

8. Lack of understanding of family 
health needs. 

9. Insufficient information on how to 
attain comprehensive medical service 
in a rural area. 


The Aged 


The information is very limited and 
inconclusive, says the Report. A chart 
presented by the companies shows (as 
the result of a survey of a smal] group 
of newly issued hospital policies) 22 
per cent issued to persons between 55 
and over, against a percentage of 21 
in that age group in the total popula- 
tion, age 18 and over. 

Blue Cross reports that 55 out of 82 
plans had no age limits for groups; 20 
had limits at 65 or 66 for individual 
enrollees; 23 limit enrollment at 65 or 
66; 3 have age limits at 65 for groups 
and 60 or 56 for non-group enrollees. 





lll—Activities of Government 
HESE include federal, state, coun- 

ty, city and township activities. 
State activities range from operation 
of hospitals and contribution to their 
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operation to maintenance of public 
health departments, participation in 
federal grants-in-aid, allocation of 
funds to local areas. They include 
sanitation, venereal disease control, aid 
for crippled children, work with the 
blind and occupational therapy, indus- 
trial safety, hospitalization for the 
tubercular. 

Local activities generally are the 
ones making direct contact with the 
public, whether funds are wholly or 
partially received from the state or 
federal government. Local governments 
often employ physicians, nurses and 
dentists, and operate hospitals. 

The federal government, of course, 
operates hospitals and medical facili- 
ties for certain groups, such as Indians 
and veterans; makes grants-in-aid to 
the states; supports colleges in special 
fields and provides for rehabilitation 
programs. 

The Report lists many of the gov- 
ernmental medical-care services, but 
makes no attempt to describe all these 
activities in detail—its recommenda- 
tions are for a vastly more adequate 
and accurate statistical picture of gov- 
ernmental expenditures. The Report 
gives the following statistics for “spe- 
cific activities only” which do not 
“constitute the total picture of tax-sup- 
ported health activity in the country.” 


Some Statistics 


Government funds in 1949 provided 
71 per cent of all hospital beds; fed- 
eral government provided 13 per cent; 
state, 45 per cent; local governments, 
13 per cent. 25 per cent of all patients 
admitted to hospitals were admitted 
to governmental institutions. 

“Hospital care was provided for 
684,788 veterans during the year (pre- 
sumably 1950) of whom 83 per cent 


were for non-service-connected disabili- 
ties, 81 per cent were in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, of whom two-thirds were psy- 
chotic or tuberculosis patients. 

“Over 4.5 million persons were on 
the rolls of public assistance agencies 
as of June 30, 1949...as follows: 
Aged, 2,625,594; dependent children in 
536,758 families, 1,365,813; blind, 
89,301; general relief, 461,000. 

A summary of local, state and federal 
spending for selected health activities, 
1949, shows $2,234 millions of expendi- 
tures. 


iV—Summary Statements 


HE following paragraphs are di- 
gests of representative over-all find- 
ings of the Report: 

If all the costs of physicians’ and 
general hospital services now supported 
by private expenditures ($4.4 billions) 
were to be voluntarily insured, the 
amount paid in 1949 for such services 
—$755 millions—would be 17 per cent. 
If insurance were to pay for all private 
expenditures for physicians, hospitals, 
nurses and dentists plus one-third of 
expenditures for medical supplies and 
drugs, ($6.4 billions), this $755 mil- 
lions would represent 12 per cent. If 
only five-sixth of private expenditures 
for physicians’ services and general 
hospitals were insured, the $755 mil- 
lions of 1949 insured benefits would 
represent 21 per cent. 

* « * 

According to the Wiprud & Altman 
study, non-profit insurance plans ap- 
peal “mainly to persons in the middle 
income brackets; failure to belong to 
some plan is most frequent among the 
highest and lowest income groups...” 

* *% * 

Most of the figures on medical-care 

costs are averages; yet two individuals 


Insurance Benefits Covered 12% of Private Medical Care 


Expense in 1949 
TOTAL EXPENSE - $6350 MILLION 
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insured under the same plan might be 
paid different amounts, due to their 
choice of varying accommodations, the 
nature and length of illness. 

Also, there is “a great degree of 
diversity” in plans as to “conditions of 
coverage and benefits paid.” The same 
benefits would also pay more or less 
of medical-care bills in different parts 
of the country. 

“It was impossible to determine... 
with any precision the number of per- 
sons who, after insurance benefits had 
been paid, still had a serious financial 
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TABLE— 
Medical Care 


Volume 

By 

States 

problem in meeting their medical 


bills.” 

Most people who carry insurance do 
not have all medical-care costs pro- 
vided for. 

* * # 

Voluntary medical-care plans are 
most common “among people easily 
accessible to group insurance. For ex- 
ample, twice as many per unit of popu- 
lation in most urban states carry 
hospitalization insurance as those in 
rural states.” The ratio holds for the 
states with high per capita incomes 
as compared with those with low per 
capita incomes. 

“Except through those plans which 
provide group insurance and in which 
the employer is bearing at least half 
the cost, it is difficult to reach lower 
income groups.” 

“Persons ever 65... have less medi- 
cal-care insurance in proportion to 
their numbers, than younger people.” 

Negroes have less insurance, a fact 
that “may be due to... relatively fewer 
available medical personnel and facili- 
ties, economic status, educational levels, 
and other problems.” 

The self-employed, farmers and peo- 
ple in small establishments are diff- 
cult to reach. 

The aged and those with a disability 
cannot obtain insurance easily unless 
they are part of a group. “Experimenta- 
tion is being carried on toward cover- 
ing such individuals.” 

A number of employers won't con- 
tribute; most governmental bodies are 
prevented by law from contributing. 

Conversion to individual plans and 
carrying group insurance from one 
state to another or a change in jobs 
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Private expenditures for medical care in 1949 |? [from the Report) 
(In Millions) 





ITEM 


Hospital services... .. . 


Nurses’ services . 

Medicines and appliances 

Miscellaneous healing and curing professions 
Administrative and other net costs of voluntary insurance 
Student fee, for medical care 


Total 


| Cumulative 

Amount | Total 

$2,267 $2,267 
2,0853 4, 

931 5,283 

207 | 5,490 

1,798 7,288 

283 7,571 

3194 | 7,890 

4 7,894 

7,894 7,894 








1 Based on data from Survey of Current Business, July 1950, p. 24. Excludes medical care expenditures for the 
Armed Forces and veterans and those made by Public Health and other Government agencies. - See also footnote 3. 


2 Social Security Bulletin, March 1951, Federal Security Agency. 
3 includes $250,000,000 (not in the source data) estimat 


ment hospitals (general and special, mental, and tuberculosis). 


‘ed to have been spent by patients for services in Govern- 


4 Total benefit payments through commercial and nonprofit insurance subtracted from total premiums and earned 


ncome. 


are problems, except in Blue Cross or 
Blue Shield or where company- or in- 
dustry-wide union contracts have been 
negotiated. 

Higher purchasing power in group 
plans and possibility of impaired risks 
being insured is partially offset by the 
greater flexibility of individual plans. 


* * * 


Costs of protracted illnesses or 
chronic diseases are not generally cov- 
ered, “nor does it (voluntary medical- 
care insurance) meet the medical ex- 
pense of preventative care and physi- 
cian’s care for short-term  non-hos- 
pitalized illnesses, or for illnesses in 
their early stages. 

The “emphasis upon hospitalization, 
surgery, and in-hospital physician’s 
services...furnishes an incentive to 
physician and patient alike to increase 
‘abnormally’ surgeries, use of hospitals 
and the need for hospital construction. 
It does little to encourage preventa- 
tive medicine, early diagnosis or treat- 
ment. A different pattern is set by 
those comprehensive plans that stress 
preventative medicine and... services 
outside the hospital.” 

* * * 


“... Through such controls as group 
enrollment, consumer participation... 
medical group practice, reporting sys- 
tems and capitation payments... the 
comprehensive plans have demonstrated 
... that it is practicable to insure 
people against the costs of a wide 
range of service without danger of 
excessive utilization...that such re- 
strictions as waiting periods, exclusion 
of pre-existing conditions and similar 
limitations are unnecessary if the 
membership is a representative cross- 
section, if there is persistency of mem- 
bership... and if a form of reimburse- 
ment is adopted which establishes the 
physician as a partial coinsurer.” 

The Report states that organized 
medicine has opposed those plans 
which have departed from a_ fee-for- 
service basis to a “contract or salary” 
basis, especially since these contracts 





are limited to “only a portion of the 
medical profession of the community.” 

“There is abundant evidence that ex- 
isting insurance plans, whether under 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, insurance 
company or independent insurers, have 
a real desire to increase the number 
of people they reach and the range 
of benefits provided ...They are study- 
ing these problems and attempting to 
solve them.” 

“Each of the voluntary insurance 
plans in its own area has endeavored 
to serve the needs of its clientele... 
they have together extended the total 
field of medical-care insurance. The 
keen competition among carriers should 
be encouraged but not at the risk of 
jeopardizing the solvency of the car- 
riers...The level of premium rates 
should permit the rendering of neces- 
sary services and also the building up 
of reserves for epidemics and for cther 
contingencies...” 

* * * 

“Aggregate figures do not tell the 
full story...; they are affected by 
many cross currents”: larger costs for 
new plans; plans paying taxes cost 
more than others; plans which are 
charged less for services by hospitals 
and doctors cost less to the insured. 
“There will still be people who require 
individual enrollment plans” (though 
they cost more). 

* * * 


The Report states that growth of 





comprehensive plans have slowed down 
considerably; that “although there has 
been a 33 per cent increase” from 1945 
to 1949, “growth has been considerably 
slower than that of the major insur- 
ance carriers.” 

* * * 

The Report cites the First Dental 
Society of the State of New York as 
one group with a plan (not yet in op- 
eration) for covering denta) care 
expense. It would correct existing de- 
fects on a fee-for-service basis, then 
the prepayment plan would go into 
effect for maintenance of dental care. 
“Tt illustrates one of the basic problems 
...namely, that the need for dental 
work is so great that it might well be 
prohibitive to cover the full cost 
through prepayment arrangements. . .” 


V—Questions and Problems 


HE Report poses certain problems 

which the study points up. These 
problems—presented either as ques- 
tions or statements, as they may appear 
in the Report—are reproduced in this 
section in condensed form. 

The Report stresses the methods of 
control used by the comprehensive 
plans—a contract basis and/or pro- 
rating of fees when total charges in a 
given period exceed the funds avail- 
able. This “means that the physician 
agrees to serve... for a fixed amount, 
irrespective of the volume of service 
required. .. . This implies limits upon 
the incomes of participating physi- 
cians.” The Report notes the opposition 
of organized medicine and its pressure 
upon physicians not to join such plans, 
especially when consumer-sponsored. 
The only other method of keeping 
costs down is by the enrollee coinsur- 
ing, but this may restrict diagnostic and 
preventative services. 

* * # 

The Report states the basic false 
premise in using the fee-for-service 
system is that the fees have not been 
based on the assumption that all pa- 
tients “had insurance, which would 
surely pay the entire amount specified 
in the schedule. Thus, a fee for $150 
for the repair of a hernia does not 


Private expenditures for medical care and offsetting voluntary insurance 
payments through insurance companies and nonprofit plans in 1949! 
(from the Report) 





MEDICAL EXPENDITURES 


Total private medical care costs... 
Physicians’ and hospital services only 


Cost of services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and nurses, plus 1 cost of 
drugs and appliances, plus net cost of insurance...... | 


Per Cent Met 
Medical by Voluntary 
Care Insurance 
Expenditures Benefits? 
Billions 
$7.9 9.7-10.4 
4.4 17.5-18.83 
bye hE 6.4 12.0-12.9 








' Social Security Bulletin, March 1951. Federal Security Agency. 
2 Larger figure in each range calculated from estimates, which were arbitrarily increased to allow for possible under- 


reporting of insurance pa 


yments in the sources and for other 
from the figures in tables 1 to 3, without such arbitrary inflation. 


possible or known omissions; the smaller figure calculated 


3 Slight overstatement because total benefit payments include some payments for services other than those recelved 


from physicians and hospitals. 
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seem unreasonable, but if the average 
surgeon did nothing but perform 200 
such repairs a year... and were paid 
the full insurance fee for each . . . his 
annual income would be $30,000. One 
is bound to conclude that as a greater 
proportion of the population _ be- 
comes insured, either some method of 
payment other than fee - for - service 
must be found or the fee schedules 
must be greatly revised.” 
* x * 

On the problem of “insuring the lower 
economic groups.” the Report refers 
to some plans which set premiums as 
a percentage of wages, and _ states, 
“Under group insurance, this may be 
accomplished if the employees pay 
their share .. . as a percent of wages, 
even though the employer pays a flat 
rate to the insuring organizations. 
Without the use of a ‘sliding scale’ ” 
lower-income groups can’t be reached 
unless the employer or other third 
party pays a part of the cost. 

* * * 

“What is the purpose of medical- 
care insurance?” . . . “Financial pro- 
tection against the costs of ‘catastro- 
phic illness’ only?” To pay for all 
costs of medical care? Should it “be 
looked upon as a means of influencing 
favorably the availability of preventa- 
tive medicine, early diagnosis and 
treatment the quality of ser- 
vices 

* * a 

“What items of medical service is 
it desirable or possible to pay for in 
whole or in part by insurance? . . . If 
insurance against the costs of certain 
items is possible only through major 
changes in the pattern of medical 
practice, are benefits to be gained large 
enough to justify disturbances that 
may accompany such changes .. .?” 


“Who should be insured? .. . Is any 
income limit desirable?” If the lower 
income groups are to be included, 
shall costs be met by public sources in 
part or by employer contributions or 
by both? 

* * - 

“How should the payment of insur- 
ance costs be distributed? By making 
the particular individual or group pay 
the cost for the group or individual? 
By spreading the cost over the “whole 
society’? By both methods? 

* *« *% 

“How far should governmental ac- 
tion go in extending medical-cate in- 
surance?” “There are those wiiw be- 
lieve that insurance legally required 
of the.whole self-supporting popula- 
tion, or of the larger part thero!, is 
the only way” ... and that it can be 
done without impairing medical ef- 
ficiency and freedom or demecracy. 
Others believe such a system unneces- 
sary and that “serious evils for medical 
practice and American freedom would 
result. Others favor “govern- 
mental aid to voluntary plans. 

* & 

“How much of the national product 
(or of a family’s income) do we wish 
to use for the support” of medical 
personnel and facilities? 

* * * 

. there is no general agreement 
as to whether the nation is spending. 
through insurance or otherwise, enough 
on medical services. There are 
no standards. , 

* * * 

What part of estimated expenditures 
for medical and nurse and _ hospital 
services pertain to care provided for 
tuberculosis patients, the mentally ill 
and others not covered by insurance? 
These estimates were prepared by the 
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Department of Commerce and perhaps 
should be adjusted since they were not 
“designed for the purpose of measur- 
ing medical-care insurance protection.” 

“What portion of total expenditures 
for medicines and appliances . . . is 
validly connected with insurance pro- 
tection?” 

x x * 

“What percentage of the expendi- 
tures for professional services and 
hospital care is made by persons of 
high income who may not be interested 
in having insurance protection?” 

* ” * 

“To what extent does the lack or in- 
accessibility of facilities and personnel 
restrict the development of prepayment 
programs in rural areas?” What can 
be done about it? 

* * * 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield group- 
members usually can convert “to in- 
dividual policies if they cease to be 


members of the group.” Group 
members of commercially insured 


groups “usually do not” have this 
privilege because “for the most part 
the same company does not write both 
group and individual medical-care in- 
surance. . . . Some few group com- 
panies are experimenting” with such 
a privilege. 
* * *% 

In several sections of the Report 
recommendations were made that ad- 
ditional data is needed for accurate, 
sound interpretation and conclusions. 
The Committee also recommended that 
the study be continued and suggested 
means for improved cooperation among 
all the organizations which  partici- 
pated in the study. 

* * x 

The Report states that the poten- 
tialities of medical-care insurance will 
be greater as there is more emphasis 
on prevention, early diagnosis and out- 
hospital treatment, since these would 
result in less costly care and, therefore, 
less costly insurance. Of course,” it 
says, “. . . many other factors besides 
insurance influence people’s health;” 
such as environment, economic cir- 
cumstances, availability of medical 
personnel and facilities, attitudes of 
people with respect to their health and 
the use of health facilities.” 

* * * 

The Report lists the following or- 
ganizations which “participated in and 
contributed” to the survey. To these 

in addition to its staff members 
the Committee expressed its “great 
indebtedness :” 

American Dental Association 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

American Federation of Labor 

American Hospital Association 

American Life Convention 

American Medical Association 
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American Mutual Alliance 

American Nurses Association and Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing (Joint Committee) 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

American Public Health Association 

American Public Welfare Association 

Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies 

Blue Cross Commission 

Blue Shield Commission 

Brookings Institution, The 

Bureau of A. and H. Underwriters. 








The Report and the Insurance 
industry's Memo 


T various points throughout the 

Report the data on number of 
persons injured, extent of benefits, 
costs and other figures are summarized. 
\s an interesting sidelight THE Srec- 
ratoR has compared these summaries 
with what the insurance industry’s 
memorandum to the Committee has to 
say about the same items. 

The Report: almost none of the in- 
surance in force relates to . . . costs of 
dental care, drugs or medical supplies 
outside the hospital.” And, “The bulk 
of existing medical-care insurance . 
does not attempt to cover . . . chronic 
disease, protracted illness the ex- 
pense of preventative care and physi- 
cian’s care ” or nursing X-rays, 
medical supplies outside the hospital. 

Insurance Companies: “Apart from 
a few rather experimental group con- 
tracts, insurance companies . . have 
not as yet attempted to protect against 
dental costs except in cases” of acci- 
dental injuries and specified surgical 
-chedules for dental work. 

Also: after mentioning the pelicies 
containing “limited nursing service,” 
the company memo states, “But as 
yet no very broad insurance protection 
specifically against nursing expense is 
available.” 

Another section states, “Diagnostic 
benefits have been added as part of the 
medical expense line.” 

The company memo also notes the 
the “dread policies which 
offer “very broad hospital, surgical, 
nursing. and general medical protec- 
tion on a_ blanket-limit basis.” The 
memo shows in a chart that diagnostic 
benefits were available to 531,000 in- 
dividuals in 1949 under group con- 
tracts; and states that blanket medical 
expense policies with $15 or $25 de- 
ductibles over a period of a year, pay 
all medical expenses on a per diem or 
per call basis—in addition to blanket 
medical-expense accident policies with 
up to $5,000 limits. 

Another section of the memo states 
that recently home nurse benefits on 
a per diem basis are available. 


disease” 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

Committee for the Nation’s Health 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Cooperative Health Federation of Amer- 
ica 

Cooperative League of U. S. A. 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Labor 

Federation of Employees’ Benefit Asso- 
ciations, Inc. 

Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference 


The Report: “A person may not feel 
the need . . . until he has to meet a 
large hospital or . . . doctor’s bill... .” 

Insurance Companies: “Contrary to 
common misconception, the insurance 
companies offer benefits substantially 
larger than those purchased in the 
majority of cases.” 

* *% % 
the costs of hos- 
services have 


The Report: 
pital and _ physicians’ 
risen . . . and insurance has to cope 
with these increased expenses. bg 

Insurance Companies: “In general, 
if the problem of inflation could be 
overcome, then the same effort by the 
public and by the companies would 
undoubtedly result in rapid progress 
toward more adequate protection for 
those lacking such protection at the 
present time. si 
* * * 

The Report: “Special problems ex- 
ist and much experimentation is re- 
quired with respect to insurance cover- 
age for the costs of dental care and 
for the costs of nursings, drugs, and 
medical supplies outside the hospital.” 
And, in another section: “Experimenta- 
tion is being carried forward in . . 
coverage for . . . ‘catastrophic losses’.” 

Insurance Companies: “Continuous 
experimentation seems certain to 
lead to a variety of sound policy im- 
provements. While progress is 
gradual, increasing success is being 
achieved (in affording catastrophe cov- 
erage ) insurance companies are 
devoting a great deal of thought to 
the question of ‘necessary nursing’.” 

And, “certainly the questions in- 
volved (in dental care) are being 
studied.” 

* & # 

The Report: “Under group hospital 
insurance there has been a steady in- 
crease in number of days for which 
hospital benefits are payable; increase 
in dollar limits; coverage of more 
miscellaneous charges; introduction of 
maternity benefits; elimination of age 
limits . inclusion of dependents.” 

Insurance Companies: “Among the 
extensions of coverage under hospital 
expense insurance have been the in- 
crease in the number of days for which 





Health Information Foundation 

Health Insurance Council 

International Association of Machinists 
Life Insurance Association of America 
Life Insurers Conference 

National Farmers’ Union 

National Fraternal Congress of America 
National Grange 

National Health Council 

Research Council for Economic Security 
Social Security Administration 

United Mine Workers of America 
United States Public Health Service 


aaa eee wn i i i iin 


hospital benefits are payable; payment 
for all miscellaneous hospital charges 
introduction of maternity benefits 
elimination of age limits. .. . 
The coverage has also been made avail- 
able to dependents. * 
* * #* 

The Report: “. . . data are not avail- 
able to show trends in actual benefits 
received . . . nor to show the propor- 
tion of the total bill covered by insur- 
ance benefits over the years. Hence, 
the extent to which these offerings are 
effectuated in benefits is not known.” 

Insurance Companies: “No data is 
is available to show the trends in bene- 
fits over recent years. . . . In general, 
policyholders do not purchase the full 
coverage. . . . The maximum limits 
therefore reflect the capacity of in- 
surance to meet medical expenses more 
accurately than figures based on what 
has been purchased. .. .” 

* * * 

The Report: “The forces of competi- 
tion are very active in medical- 
care insurance. This competition 
extends to the area of benefits .. . 
and to services rendered.” 

Insurance Companies: “. . . insur- 
ance companies are vigorous competi- 
tors: they are quick to introduce sound 
improvements ... and quick to match 
the sound improvements introduced by 
others. Indeed the marked growth in 
health insurance, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively . . . have stemmed 
largely from these competitive factors.” 

* * * 

The Report: “Because of the op- 
portunity to underwrite and_ select 
their business on an individual basis, 
insurance companies writing individual 
policies have been able to provide 
broader benefits in some areas than 
group-writing companies. Thus they 
have for many years been offering in- 
surance against special nursing ser- 
vices . . . experimented with ‘blanket 
non-schedule’ health service; offered 
larger amounts . . . for longer periods.” 

Insurance Companies: “Individual 
and family health policies, on the other 
hand, represent something extra .. . 
something that could not be had 
through any method of mass coverage.” 





~~ 
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Taxation 


S there a convincing argument for 

exempting from Federal taxation 
those life insurance companies failing 
to earn their interest requirements? 
Some insurance men hold the view that 
exemption of this type would lead to 
the setting of unduly high interest 
rates. 

The Senate Finance Committee, evi- 
dently having no preconceived ideas on 
the subject, can be expected to spend 
some time examining it. First of the 
legislators to bring up the question at 
recent Committee hearings was Senator 
Eugene Millikin (Republican, Colo- 
rado). 

The senator asked his question of 
M. Albert Linton, of Philadelphia, 
president of the Provident Mutual. Mr. 
Linton, taking note of possible un- 
favorable public reaction concerning 
mutual companies which paid high 
dividends and no federal taxes, sug- 
gested that is might be wise, “psy- 
chologically,” for such firms to pay 
taxes, 


Equitable Rate 


It remains to be seen whether a 
change will be made in the method of 
computing income taxes for insurance 
companies. Claris Adams, president 
of the Ohio State Life and spokesman 
for the Joint Committee on Federal 
Income Taxation, told the finance 
group that a flat rate of 64% per cent 
would be a “practical and equitable 
solution of the tax situation.” 

This percentage, according to Mr. 
Adams, would yield more $125 million 
in 1951-52. It also would produce, he 
said, “the maximum amount which we 
believe the companies should be called 
upon to pay.” 

Use of the 6% per cent flat rate was 
indorsed by Cecil Woods, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., president of the Volun- 
teer State Life, and by John A. Lloyd, 
of Cincinnati, vice president of the 





By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Union Central. There was dissent, 
however, from Edward J. Schmuck, 
general counsel of the Acacia Mutual, 
in Washington. Mr. Schmuck would 
continue the present system, modified 
to allow tax reductions of up to 50 per 
cent for firms requiring all their in- 
vestment income for reserves. 


Disability Coverage 


Disability income coverage may be 
obtained by holders of National Ser- 
vice or U. S. Government Life Insur- 
ance policies who want to pay a slight 
additional amount with their premiums. 
This coverage may be applied for by 
any policyholder meeting standard 
health requirements and under 65 (if 
he holds a USGLI policy). The top 
age for NSLI policyholders is 60. 

Enactment of Public Law 23, 82nd 
Congress, as discussed in the May issue 
of THe Spectator, made a free in- 
demnity of $10,000 available to men 
and women in the military service. It 
also closed the lid on issuance of new 
policies under the old insurance plans, 
while protecting the right to reinstate 
or convert such policies. 

The official Veterans Administration 
ruling is that PL 23 did not repeal 
the policyholders’ right to incorporate 
disability income protection into poli- 
cies now in effect. Income would be 
$5.75 (for USGLI policyholders) or 
$5.00 (for NSLI) per month for each 
$1,000 of insurance to which it is 


added. 
To draw one of the foregoing 
amounts, however, insured persons 


must suffer total disability lasting a 
minimum of 6 months. 


Census Figures 


More than 155,000,000 persons will 
be residing in the United States, or 
serving in this country’s armed forces 
overseas, by the end of 1951. 

Census Bureau statisticians have re- 
corded population gains of about 200,- 






000 per month during the past year. 
There are now more than 154,000,000 
people on the census books, and the 
rate of increase shows no tendency to 
diminish. 

In the 13-month period between 
Apr. 1, 1950, and May 1, 1951, there 
was a growth in population from an 
estimated 151,132,000 to about 153,- 
900,000. This change represented an 
increase of about 234 million persons. 


os ” 
Washingtonotes 
OMPENSATION paid by Veterans 


Administration to living ex-ser- 
vicemen rose another $1,500,000,000 in 
fiscal 1951. .. . During the same period, 
payments to dependents of deceased 
veterans amounted to about $485,000,- 
000. 

Figures from Securities and Ex- 
change Commission show the greatest 
amount of liquid saving accumulated 
by private individuals in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 consisted of insurance and 
pension reserves. ... Increase in private 
insurance holdings was $1.1 billion, 
or about the same as in the first quar- 
ter of 1950. . . . Government insurance 
and pension reserves increased $900 
million, slightly less than in the final 
quarter of 1950. 

A fallacy in the plan on which 
medical care insurance is based, the 
Lehman subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare suggests, is the emphasis on sick- 
ness, rather than health. . . . In most 
cases, a Senate-sponsored survey 
showed, the beneficiary has to be so ill 
as to require hospitalization before he 
is entitled to benefits. This re- 
quirement was found to contribute 
“little to encourage early diagnosis and 
treatment or preventive medicine.” .. . 
A thorough study of the subcommittee’s 
report on “Health Insurance Plans in 
the United States” appears in this is- 
sue of THE Spectator, beginning on 
page 18. 
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Disaster Statistics 
BP RISASTERS in which the list of 
dead tallied 100 or more occurred 
13 times in the United States during 
the 1941-1950 decade, each thus greatly 
exceeding the Kansas flood toll, Metro- 
politan Life statisticians reported re- 
cently. 

The highest toll was wrought by the 
Texas City fire and explosion of April 
1947, in which 561 lives were lost. 
Next high in number of deaths were 
the 1942 night club fire in Boston, 
killing 492, and the explosion of two 
ammunition ships at Port Chicago. 
California, in 1944, which cost 322 
lives. 

The other ten disasters in which 100 
or more died are: 


Number 
of Deaths 


Hartford, Conn., circus fire, 1944..... 168 
Texas and Oklahoma tornado, 1947... 167 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Maryland tornado, 1944 .......... 159 
Cleveland, Ohio, gas tank explosion, 
BPD ft) ed kab dcdbnndémacddniandvews 130 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas 
a 119 
Atlanta, Ga., hotel fire, 1946........ 119 
Southern and Midwestern States, tor- 
- ""*S 25 111 
Centralia, Ill, coal mine explosion, 
EE cdstavelshatvlevtessasasat3 111 
New York Bay, N. Y., destroyer ex- 
SM: cathke ents sane eenaed 100* 
Northeastern United States, wind and 
SO GUNN) SOOO 0 2650s. Ae 100* 


* Approximately 


Catastrophe Study 


From a continuing study of all 
catastrophic accidents—those in which 
five or more lives are lost—the sta- 
tisticians note that there have been 
more such accidents during the post- 
war years than during the war years, 
but the number of deaths has been 
lower. In 1941-1945 there were 482 
catastrophes costing 6,801 lives, but 
in 1946-1950 there were 568 such ac- 
cidents with a combined death toll of 
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6.412. Deaths from military avistion 
were not included in the study. 

Occurring most frequently, the sta- 
tisticians report, are conflagrations, 
burns, and explosions, with motor 
vehicle accidents ranking second. 

“Catastrophic accidents are an ex- 
treme manifestation of our total acci- 
dent picture,” the statisticians com- 
ment. “However, in many cases they 
can be prevented or their effects can 
be minimized by observing the funda- 
mental principles of safety.” 


Group in 1950 


ROUP insurance of all kinds 

showed the greatest growth in 
history during 1950, with $1,863,000.000 
of premiums being paid for the various 
types of protection by employer-em- 
ployee and other groups in the United 
States. This is shown in the annual 
survey of group coverage made by the 





RESEARCHER: Gordon W. Mce- 
Kinley was appointed senior re- 
search economist in The Pruden- 
tials agencies research division. 
He will conduct studies on the 
effects of inflation on life in- 
surance and the general economy. 


Life Insurance Association of America. 

Greatest gains were made in 1950 by 
the disability side of group insurance. 
Protection against sickness and acci- 
dent accounted for $629,000,009 in pre- 
miums, topping for the first time group 
life insurance premiums. The group 
disability premiums have nearly tripled 
in five years. 

Each of the disability coverages led 
in some respect. Group accident and 
health weekly indemnity protection 
was first in premium volume; group 
hospital expense coverage led in total 
number of persons covered; group sur- 
gical expense insurance showed the 
greatest increase in number of persons 
added in the year; group medical ex- 
pense plans showed the largest per- 
centage gain in the year. The survey 
covered the United States business of 
all life, accident and health and cas- 
ualty insurance companies. 


Indemnity Plan 


At the start of this year, the survey 
shows, the weekly indemnity plans 
covered 15,100,000 persons, an increase 
of 4,800,000 during the last year and 
of 9.200.900 for the last five years. 
The year-end total of weekly indemnity 
provided by outstanding policies was 
$365,.000,.000. 

The coming into effect of the New 
York Disability Benefits Law during 
the year brought many new groups 
under this form of coverage. 

Group hospital expense plans at the 
start of the year covered 10,100,000 
employees and 12,200,090 dependents, 
a total of 22,300,000, compared with 
7,800,000 five years ago. 

Group surgical expense plans in- 
cluded 10,300,000 employees and 10,- 
900,000 dependents, a total of 21,200, 
000. This was a gain of 15,709.000 
persons in five years. 

Group medical expense coverage had 
been extended to 3,400,000 employees 
and 2,200,000 dependents by January 
1, a total of 5,600,000 persons brought 
under these plans almost entirely 
within the past five years. 
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The accidental death and dismember- 
ment group plans covered 8,100,000 
persons for an aggregate coverage of 
$16,217,000,000. 

Group life insurance was also shown 
to have had its-.greatest year of de- 
velopment in 1950, with an increase 
of 2,200,000 in persons covered and a 
rise of $7,760,000,000 in aggrega!= pro- 
tection outstanding. 


Group in Force 


At the start of this year, group life 
insurance in force in the United 
States totaled $47,762,000,000 cover- 
ing 19,300,000 persons under 56,000 
master contracts. Five years before, 
the comparable figures had been $22.- 
127,000,000 of protection, 11,300,000 
persons covered and 30,000 master 
contracts. 

In addition to this group life insur- 
ance, $3,148,000,000 of group creditor’s 
life insurance was in force at the start 
of the year. This covered the unpaid 
balances of loans made to 8,600,000 
persons by banks, mortgage firms or 
other lenders. -The growth of this type 
of coverage is shown by comparison 
with the 1945 figures of $235,000,000 
of insurance on 3,200,000 persons. 

Wholesale life insurance is shown to 
have declined slightly both in number 
of persons covered, and in aggregate 
coverage. At year-end, those covered 
by wholesale plans numbered 292,000 
and their insurance totaled $568,000,- 
000. 

Group annuities outstanding at the 
start of the year covered 2,100,000 per- 
sons, with annual income of $611,000,- 
090 provided, mostly in fully paid-up 
units, to which additions will be made 
over the years as additional premiums 
are paid. The group annuity premiums 
totaled $675,000,.000 in 1950, more 
than twice the 1945 total. 


Life Purchases 


IFE insurance purchases in the 
United States in June were at 
practically the same level as in June of 
last year, and were 20 per cent over 
June, 1949, reported the Life Insurance 
\gency Management Association. The 
total in June was $2.295,000,000 com- 
pared with $2,303,000.000 in June of 
last year and $1,910.000.000 in June. 
1949, 

Purchases of ordinary life insurence 
n June were $1,485,000,000. up 4 per 
cent over June a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
June amounted to $475,000,000, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month last year. 

New group life insurance amounted 
to $335,000,000 in June, a decrease of 
21 per cent from June a year ago, but 
4 per cent over June 1949. These 














Monthly purchases of life insurance for June and the first six months 
in each of the last two years were reported by the Association as follows: 


June Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 





Increase 
1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary $1,485 $1,426 $1,264 4% 
Group 335 423 230 —21 
Industrial 475 416 5 
Total $2,295 $2,303 $1,910 0% 
First 6 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Increase 
1951 1950 1949 1951 over 1950 
Ordinary $ 8,717 $ 8,076 $ 7,436 8% 
Group 2,425 2,461 1,517 —I 
Industrial 2,751 2,818 2,524 —2 
Total $13,893 $13,355 $11,477 4% 





represent new groups set up and do 
not include additions under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first six months of the year 
total life insurance purchases were 
$13,893,000,000, an increase of 4 per 
cent over the first half of 1950. Ordi- 
nary life insurance bought accounted 
for $8,717.050.000, an increase of 8 
per cent over last year. Industrial 
life insurance purchases represented 
$2,751,000,000 of this year’s six-month 
total, a decrease of 2 per cent from 
last year, while new group life insur- 
ance amounted to $2,425,000,000, a de- 
crease of 1 per cent from the first six 
months of last year. 





Success Story 

FTER only one year as a Jife in- 

surance salesman, Bernard C. 
Lewis of Berkeley Heights, N. J., has 
more than $1,000,000 of insurance 
written. Mr. Lewis, who is associated 
with The Prudential’s Charles W. 
Campbell Agency, Newark, N. J., was 
in the grocery business before joining 
The Prudential sales force last year. 

Since 1932, when he was graduated 

from Chatham High School, he and his 
three brothers were partners in a South 
Orange, N. J., wholesale and _ retail 
food firm. 


When asked how he happened to go 
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COLONIAL AGENCY: Richard B. Evans, president, The Colonial 
Life, congratulates Jay B. Rappaport, general agent, on the opening 
of The Colonial Agency, Inc., the company’s new general agency in 
New York City. Looking on is William H. Fissell, C.L.U., super- 


intendent of Ordinary Agencies. 
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e MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
e SINGLE PREMIUM 
e SPECIAL WHOLE LIFE 

PAID UP AT AGE 85 ($10,000 MINIMUM) 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


RICHARD B. EVANS, President 


from groceries to insurance, Mr. Lewis Company Notes sist generally in development of field der 
pe in hor a — HE newly formed individual ac- and policyholder — within the vet 
pris se He aie pretieenrt : hie fo _ cident and health division of The “—— eke te Sess aa sura 
“ie «a aie thin — y net Equitable Society will have David H. f pon ata sedi an 1 -~ — reac 
paar ar i ‘ prtiene. Plena : hel Harris as manager. . . . Paul M. Bailey t The E ane Pvse og oa * of vy 
on as heal th ellen oe was appointed actuary, Security Life unt 7 yee ai eee t a at and 
, oe peaeaene and Accident. . . . The Samaritan Life omen Life —_ oo < tnaad Bar. A 
elected Charles L. Stoffel as president meme _: di : 5 “ 1008 ail the 
Old Age Pensions and director of the company. ... Mr. oe _— wee pela» : New 661, 
> ae ital . remain as medical consultant. In Neu 

HE House of C oo Stoffel was formerly chief of the life, Meilent Binals wae aenedienieens $6.4 

Parl; CESS CF LSmmens, \anecian health and accident division of the 7 “biliti iy re ee 

arliament, has passed a bill pro- Minnesota Insurance Department. : a Pi ities, _ ae: 
viding for payment of pensions of $40 Paul H. Troth, formerly group field as- —— hy’ ; £3 ae _ : Tl 
a3 month to Canadians who find them- sistant in the Home Life of New York, ™ - —) : gee yo ts ; “ ¢ first 
7 veto a need at the age of 65. was appointed to the group department ee gore _ . 7 lie ume 
ne House also increased and extended of the New York Life. . . . He will be -_ was name eee of publix 
pensions for the blind. Costs are to be in charge of group sales promotion, wee ay _ : 
shared equally by the Provinces and publicity and advertising and will as- A new contributory pension plan for 
the federal Government. It is esti- field representatives of The Great-West 
mated that this “Old Age Assistance Life is now in effect. . . . The new 
Act” will cover an estimated one-third plan provides an annual future service 
f those Canadians in the 65 1 ae ° 
hesdiiidee sainannliabily 166,000 ba a es ee con- 1 
sons. tinue to receive renewal commissions a 

At the fall session of parliament at retirement. .. . ‘ A pension credit, ( 
legislation will be introduced to provide for past service going back to 1926, is 
universal insurance for those over 70. also included. . . . In the case of U. S. 

Under the universal pension plan, $40 representatives, the benefits provided 

per month will be paid to 715,000 under the new plan are integrated with 
Canadians of 70 and over. Social Security. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of the 

board of directors, Metropolitan Life, 

Erratum will head the 1952 fund-raising activ- 

On page 41 of the May issue of THe ities of the New York Chapter of the 
SPECTATOR in the table, “Influence of American Red Cross. . . . Aetna Life 
Interest Rate on Net Cost,” inaccura- passed the ten billion dollar mark in e 
cies occurred concerning the Continen- insurance in force during the first half 6 
— Assurance Company of Chicago, of 1951. ... In reaching this milestone e 

inois. it became one of seven life insurance e 

The current reserve basis for this companies that have more than $10 bil- 

. ‘ p 
company is 244% for non-participating lion in insurance on their books. 
ordinary business and participating ADVANCEMENT: Karl UH. New business issued and _paid-for 
Geup business and 244% for partici- Kreder, formerly assistant vice- during the first six months of 1951 in 
pating ordinary business. president and manager of field Bankers Life (Des Moines, Iowa), 

Net rate of interest earned by this training for the Metropolitan, was totaled over $100 million—more than 
company in 1946 was 2.96% instead of advanced to third vice-president. 15% greater than the same period of 
2.54%. In 1948, it was 3.00% instead of Mr. Kreder will continue to direct a year ago and 31% greater than the 
2.71% as shown. The excess interest the company’s field training activ- same period of 1949. . . . The ordinary 
earnings over the amount required to ities in association with Cecil J. total for the first six months of 1951 
maintain reserves was $152,282 in 1948 North, vice-president in charge of was $63,608,809, compared with $57,- 
and $298,710 in 1949. field management. 222,832 for the first half of 1950. . .. 
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Home Office East Orange, N. J. 
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The group total was $36,678,793 this 
year, compared with $29,509,111 last 
year (6 month’s figures). . . . Life in- 
surance in force at the half-year mark 
reached a new high of $1,622,538,328, 
of which $1,283,159,439 was ordinary 
and $339,378,889 group. 

At Northwestern Mutual, sales for 
the first half of the year totaled $214,- 
661,000 and insurance in force reached 
$6,435,642,000 on 1,426,740 policies. 
... Total assets of the company now 
stand at $2,663,424,000. 

The Connecticut Mutual ended the 
first half of 1951 with the greatest vol- 
ume of new business recorded in the 
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= PHONE YOUR NEAREST 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE OFFICE 
LISTED BELOW 
Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 


Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Hartford Pittsburgh 


Also licensed in the District of 
Columbia, Arizona and Idaho. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST...THEN 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


INSURANCE 








105-year history of the company... . 
New life insurance protection written 
amounted to $126,782,080, an increase 
of 5.9% over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Total insurance in force reached an 
all-time high of $2,194,928,834, a gain 
of $83,232,758 for the first six months 
of this year. 

The New England Mutual has ex- 
perienced the largest six months of 
new business in the company’s history. 

Paid-for business totaled $171 
millions for the first half of 1951 rep- 
resenting a 28% gain over 1950 and a 
dollar gain of $3544 millions. . . . The 
company now has $3,032,000,000 of 
total insurance in force... . : Arthur 
M. Browning was appointed an assis- 
tant vice-president in the group depart- 
ment of the New York Life. ... The 
Massachusetts Mutual will establish 
offices in several Texas cities for the 
purpose of writing group and ordinary 
business. 


Group Report 


Approximately 5,300,000 employees 
throughout the United States and 
Canada were covered as of July 1 by 
group life insurance in The Prudential. 
. . . An all-time peak in the industry 
and a gain of 283% over the past five 
years was reported by the company. 

It represented an increase of 
360,000 employees since January 1... . 





ELECTED: Frank Whitbeck, 
C.L.U., was elected vice-president 
and director of agencies of the 
Union Life, Little Rock. A mem- 
ber of the company since 1942, Mr. 
W hitbeck’s new responsibilities in- 
clude agency development of both 
ordinary and industrial depart- 
ments. 





The total amount of group in force 
has passed the $6 billion mark, $283 
million more than six months previ- 
ously, and an increase of 140% over 
the past five years. 

Kenneth W. Perry, formerly Massa- 
chusetts Mutual’s general agent at 
Hartford, Conn., was promoted to di- 
rector of agencies for the company. .. . 
Mr. Perry will be in charge of field 
force development under Charles H. 
Schaaff, vice-president. . . . Robert J. 
Ardison was appointed director of 
field service, advancing from superin- 
tendent of agencies. 





The South's Oldest Life 
Insurance Company offers 
up-to-the-minute facilities 
and stability second to 
none in writing and 
servicing 


life Insurance 
with waiver-of-premium 
disability 
and double indemnity 


Annuities 


all forms of 
Group Insurance 
including Life, Accident, 
Health and Hospitalization 


Group Pension 
Plans 
on as few as ten lives. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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Group Extended Medical Expense Insurance 


Realizing the necessity for a policy that will supplement basic 


hospital protection, the Metropolitan Life recently introduced 


an extended medical expense policy written on a group basis. 


RiTTEN on _ employer-employee 

groups, the plan is intended pri- 
marily to supplement basic hospital 
protection, taking up where the basic 
hospital-surgical plan leaves off. Insur- 
ance is jrovided for maximum limits of 
from $:,500 up to $5,000 over and 
above the benefits provided by the 
basic plan. 

An aspect of the plan is that the em- 
ployee shares in the risk by assuming 
a portion of the expense. The insured 
meets the first $100 of the expense in 
excess of the benefits provided by the 
basic hospital-surgical plan—similar to 
the $100 deductible in automobile col- 
lision insurance—and also assumes 25 
percent of the further expense. Depen- 
dents of the employee may also be in- 
cluded under the plan. 


Types of Medical 
Expenses Covered 


Hospital charges for room and board 
and other hospital services, physician’s 
and surgeon’s fees, including those for 
consultants, charges of registered 
nurses, costs of drugs, medicines, and 
appliances, charges for anaesthesia, 
X-rays and other diagnostic services, 
for X-ray and radium therapy, adminis- 
tration of oxygen, blood transfusions, 
ambulance costs, and other therapeutic 
services and supplies. 


Background Information: 


Metropolitan Life’s interest in this 
type of coverage dates back to 1928 
when the financial problems of an in- 
dividual employee caused the company 
to study plans whereby the financial 
burden caused by a serious illness or ac- 
cident would be considerably lessened. 

From the study there developed the 
idea of group hospitilization and surgi- 
cal insurance which was added to the 
Metrepolitan’s insurance and _ retire- 


ment program covering its own em- 
ployees. This was one of the first group 
hospitalization and surgical plans put 
into effect in the United States. 

In 1948, the company decided that 


the older plan, which by that time had 
become an accepted form of group in- 
surance, could be extended to afford 
broader protection against unusually 
high medical expenses. An important 
contribution to the information devel- 
oped with the insurance experience 
obtained from the company’s personnel 
of 48,000 persons in the United States 
and Canada. To this experience has 
been added that accumulated from sev- 
eral other groups of employees with 
companies having Metropolitan group 
insurance. The overall successful ex- 
perience has convinced the company 
that such protection can be provided by 
the life insurance business. 


Comment (Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
President, Metropolitan): 


“Our pioneer operation convinces us 
that there is a need to protect the indi- 
vidual from the large medical expenses 
that result from protracted illness or 
severe injury. We now have accumu- 
lated sufficient experience to enable us, 
despite the many problems involved, to 
provide this type of insurance. We are 
convinced that this is an area in which 
the insurance business can render a 
much-needed public service.” 


Metropolitan Case Histories: 


1. A nurse’s car skidded on a wet 
pavement and crashed. She was in- 
jured and lay near death for days; 
delicate surgery was performed; there 
were weeks of hospitalization; the ex- 
pense totaled $3,305. 

2. A sales representative suffered a 
cerebral thrombosis. He was hospital- 
ized for 70 days. Nursing care alone 
amounted to over $2,000, and the total 
expense was $3,605. 

3. A member of the Metropolitan’s 
actuarial staff spent 47 days in a hos- 
pital becauce of a serious operation. 
Included among his costs were charges 
for nursing service, $1,100; room and 
board, $611; surgery, $500; and trans- 
fusions, $194. All in all, his bills came 
to more than $2,800. 
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Villar of Philippines 
EFERINO VILLAR, _ insurance 


commissioner of the Republic of 
the Philippines traveled half-way 
around the world to attend the Swamp- 
scott meeting of the National Associe- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, and 
was made an honorary member of the 
Association. 

Commenting on Philippine insurance, 
Mr. Villar, at a luncheon given him by 
American International Underwriters, 
New York, stated that in 1950 there 
were 114 insurance companies oper- 
ating in the Islands—40 domestic, 34 
American, the rest foreign. Eleven are 
life companies. 

While supervision is similar to that 
in this country and is modeled on Cali- 
fornia insurance law. there have been 
changes to suit local conditions, said 
Mr. Villar. “Last year.” he said, “we 
increased the deposit of foreign insur- 
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ance companies from P100.000 ($50,- 
000) to P250.000 ($125,000).” We 
also introduced the requirement that 
foreign insurance companies shall in- 
vest and keep in the Philippines 30 
per cent of the legal reserves pertain- 
ing to Philippine business.” 











Pointing to the increased insurance 
consciousness of his people since the 
war he quoted the following figures on 
insurance in the Philippines (2 pesos 
to 1 U. S. dollar): 


Total Business Transacted in the Phil- 
ippines By Non-Life Insurance 
Companies (000 omitted) 

1940 1949 

Pesos Pesos 
Net Risks Written. . 1,372,929 2.579.600 
Net Premiums Re- 


ceived 11.177 31.634 
Net Losses Incurred 2,425 9,255 
Net Losses Paid 3,163 9.683 


Ratio: Net Losses 
Incurred to Net 


Prems. Rec'd 21.6% 29.5% 
Total Business Transacted By Lilie 
Insurance Companies (000 omitted) 

Pesos Pesos 
Insurance in Force 

January 1 200,807 425.866 
Insurance Issued, Re- 

vived, Increased 12,161 164,757 
Premium Income 

Less Annuities 10,986 26.628 


Losses and Claims 


Settled 4.767 


3.798 
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5. Attractive Retirement 
Plan. 





E. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


ROANOKE VIRGI RD PRE E 


Philadelphia Life now issues 
$10 Monthly Disability Income on 

all plans (ordinary life or higher). New, 
effective sales tools like this are “‘old” 
Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia 
Lifemen . . . it’s the kind of home office 
help that every man expects and gets. 
Liberal contracts . . . cooperative 
underwriting . . . competitive rates 

... planned programs chat get 

dotted line action, all mean 

vastly increased earnings for 
Philadelphia Lifemen. We're 
growing... because we 
work together. 


HILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. William Elliott, President 























A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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Fifty-Seventh Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $173,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $76,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $211,000,009 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities — with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and _ service 
facilities — for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








T‘humpers 
hauled the 







| EE: horses hauled smoke- 
belching pumpers to fires back in 1891, the 

year LIFE of GEORGIA was founded. 
You’ll enjoy hair-raising tales of that era 

in “The Southern Sentinel,” nostalgic news- 
paper published to commemorate our 60th 

Anniversary. Write us for a copy. 


iovworen Gtery 
/GEORGIA 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 < 


HOME GCEREICE = ATLANTA 
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CONSERVING BUSINESS ASSETS 


rs proprietors, partners, the man- 
\7 aging-owners of a corporation who 
spend a lifetime “building up a busi- 
ness” have much more at stake than 
the actual money invested. 

Here is a true story of a $50,000 
concern. If this money was invested 
in safe securities, the interest income 
would amount to $1,500. Invested in 
the actual business, however, it pro- 
duces $34,000 income annually. $32,- 
500 of this business income is the result 
of exceptional sales ability, good per- 
sonnel selection, established credit, 
wise buying, business connections, fa- 
vorable reputation, public confidence— 
plus the know-how which comes from 
years of business experience. In short, 
$32,500 a year of this income is due 
to business management. 

In building up the business over 
the years a large share of the profits 
is plowed back into the business. In 
other words, liquid dollars are trans- 
ferred into non-liquid dollars in the 
form of new inventory, new machinery, 
new equipment. 

Few business owners realize the ex- 
tent to which their lifetime accumula- 
tions built up in their business can 
shrink in event the keyman is unable 
to work due to sickness or accident. 
Few realize the substantial losses 
which follow death. 

Keep in Mind 

What happens when serious sickness 
or accident strikes the keyman or 
when death removes him altogether? 
Those things which account for the 
largest share of business earnings are 
laid up or removed with him. 

“There is a shrinkage of about 50% 
between the value at the death of the 
owner and the time of actual sale,” 
says the National Association of Retail 
Credit Men. 

“Fixtures and equipment usually 
must be disposed of through second- 
hand dealers at only a fraction of their 
original value,” reports the Central 
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By William Highfield 
Director of Sales Promotion 
Loyal Protective Life 


West Distributors’ Adjustment Bureau. 

“It is almost impossible to collect a 
‘dead man’s’ bills. People simply will 
not pay after a store has changed 
hands. A 50% collection is unusual; 
25% would be much nearer the actual 
figure.” the experience of the Retailers’ 
Credit Association proves. 

Yet most men almost without ex- 
ception want their business to con- 
tinue. They want it to be continued 
by their son or other members of the 
family, by their partners or co-owners, 
by their employees or by some outside 
interest. But whatever the choice for 
continuing, there is an urgent need 
for money to ballast the business on an 
even keel through rough weather fol- 
lowing disability or death of a keyman. 

(Non-Cancellable) Sickness and ac- 
cident income protection is needed by 
the sole proprietor, by partners, by 
the owner-managers to continue their 
personal compensation, in order to 
keep their business healthy and to re- 
move strain in event of disability, to 
avoid depleting assets in time of stress. 

Life insurance is needed to continue 
income to the owner’s family, to pay 
off business debts. to avoid forced 
liquidation. 

Through a combination of sickness 
and accident and life insurance, busi- 
ness assets can be conserved. There 
is a compulsory withdrawal of a por- 
tion of the profits from the business 
which will provide liquid funds when 
they are needed. 

Moreover the cash values of the life 
insurance provides a_ sinking fund 
which will work towards a pension for 
the owner at retirement. 

Sickness, accident and life insurance. 
an ideal sinking fund, creates an 
amount sufficient to pay obligations 
for the business instead of having them 
paid from the business. 

The very sickness or accident or 
death which creates the need also cre- 
ates the cash with which to meet that 
need. 





Many Firsts 

HIS year’s winner of the Harold R. 

Gordon Memorial Award—for out- 
standing leadership in A & H—is Wil- 
liam E. Lebby, California manager for 
the Massachusetts Indemnity. Mr. 
Lebby has been 33 years in the accident 
and health field. 

He writes more than $1 million in 
disability premiums through 1900 pro- 
ducers and was the leading producer 
for Lloyd’s of London. To his credit, 
he has a number of “firsts” in the acci- 
dent and health field: Besides being 
one of the originators of the National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 


oOo @ 





derwriters, he initiated the mortgage 
type of policy; he originated the policy 
whereby two or more persons can be 
covered under aggregate indemnity, 
which, though not adopted in America, 
was a precursor of the family policy; 
he initiated the reducing indemnity 
policy for bank loans and the certificate 
policy for aviation travel. He also 
originated National Accident & Health 
Week in 1932. 

Mr. Lebby is a prolific writer and 
speaker on disability insurance and had 
set up his own agency upon the advice 
of Harold Gordon who called on him 
constantly for help and advice. Mr. 
Lebby was selected out of 1000 ballots 
cast for the award. 


Points of Contact 

HERE the National Foundation 

for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., and 
insurance have points of contact— 
points of advantageous cooperation— 
was pointed out by Basil O’Connor, 
head of the Foundation, in an inspiring 
talk before the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 

Summarized, these are: Costs of med- 
ical care. Both institutions are inter- 
ested in fixing standards of such care 
and in seeing that costs are not ex- 
orbitant. 

Statistics: On length of disability; 
time in the hospital; average cost per 
patient; how much polio insurance is 
in force; types of claims; number of 
persons making claims; nature of 
charges claimed. 

Mr. O’Connor revealed that the Foun- 
dation has been successful in standard- 
izing charges; in reducing time in the 
hospital; in developing skilled medical 
help and research; in identifying the 
groups of polio virus. He indicated 
what the Foundation’s policy is with 
reference to financial help of victims. 
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The average American male wears a 
size 814 shoe. Yet, you wouldn’t 
think of opening a shoe store with 
nothing but size 8% shoes in stock. 
Naturally. You KNow you are fitting 
individuals, not an imaginary average. 


This is a lesson we've learned. 


American United’s Agency Department 
has a sales policy geared for individuals 
and not for averages. A sales policy 
that starts with the thinking in the 
field . . . that fits sales ideas to a 

man’s personal abilities . . . that makes 
the most of the value found in 
understanding field problems. 


American United believes in “relaxed 
sales pressure,” a method of selling 
that combines an individual’s good 
points with sound sales tools— 
resulting in an advantage to the 
policyholder, the company, and the 
man on the firing line. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Ab Copy DUE... 


Mr. Printer, it’s time for us to write new ee 
ad copy and we’re too busy. 







So just set up an ad, Mr. Printer, and 
say that we are just winding up the first 
half of our Golden Jubilee year .. . 
counting up record-breaking results for the 
first six months . . . making plans for a 
Golden Jubilee celebration to be held in 
Nashville next March and attended by some 
1,500 or 2,000 field men and wives . 
and getting ready for an even bigger record 
the last half the year. 










Write it nice and pretty, Mr. Printer, 
and put it in the magazine. 
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Registered Life Protection 


Republic National 


Life Insurance Company 


Theo. P. Beasley, President Home Office: Dallas 


Life insurance in force exceeds $330,000,000.00 








Day After Tomorrow 


For years the life insurance business has accented the 
fact that by saving part of his income today through 
life insurance a man can make safe his family’s tomor- 
row. We are insured today so that our children will be 
educated tomorrow. Through life insurance today we 
are protecting tomorrow’s home. Through life insur- 
ance today we are assuring tomorrow’s retirement. 

But in crediting our business with tomorrow’s secur- 
ity we could also claim that life insurance helps take 
care of the day after tomorrow. 

If this generation makes secure the next generation 
then that next generation would be on a far better foot- 
ing and therefore better able to take care of its own 
problems and the problems of its own future. 

What we distribute is today’s peace of mind with the 
promise that that peace of mind will extend into tomor- 
row. We are also offering the fair chance that the in- 
surance will be helping even the day after tomorrow. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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OWN SOUTH 








OR many years, industrial life in- 
surance was the backbone of life in- 
surance throughout the South. Hard 
money was scarce. The people who 
could plunk down the initial payment 
for $5,000 or $10,000 of ordinary life 
insurance were few. Weekly-premium 
life insurance was the answer (as well 
as weekly-premium accident and health 
insurance). The job that industrial 
life insurance did throughout the South 
and is still doing—was monumental. 
It was, for decades, practically the only 
buffer between families and death. It 
has continued to be so. 


Economic Improvement 


Meanwhile, the economic basis of the 
whole South has improved immeasur- 
ably. The place that industrial weekly- 
premium insurance once occupied is as 
great as ever. Nonetheless, the market 
for ordinary life insurance has been 
growing beyond any concept of men 
who were in the business twenty years 
ago. Once an area of “class distinc- 
tion,” the whole South is now fostering 
and developing a solid middle-class of 
substance. Gone are the millionaires. 
As they are gone all over the United 
States. But, in the South, the departure 
of the millionaires has seen the up- 
growth of a whole new class of medium- 
wage earners. Instead of a _ sharp 
deviation between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots,” the South has been de- 
veloping a new _ purchase-power of 


iamily-groups wherein the annual cash 
income is between $6,500 and $10,000. 
Life insurance has reflected this trend. 
Plus the fact that the impact of the 
progression of the past two decades has 
brought about extraordinary changes in 
the health and mortality records of the 
South. 


Improvements 


Diseases that killed off thousands in 
the area as little as twenty years ago, 
scarcely exist now. Cities like New 
Orleans and Houston (where foreign 
consulates often “rotated” their people 
as often as every two months, due to 
climate and food and water) are con- 
sidered “year-round” places of resi- 
dence. Health education, air-condition- 
ing, better hospital facilities, better 
doctors, better home-knowledge of nu- 
triment and first-aid. These are all 
playing their part. 

Important, too, to the health of the 
region is the fact that farming is on its 
way to being understood. The “poor 
white” sharecropper is a vanishing ani- 
mal. Intelligence has begun to sup- 
plant erosion. The colored man _ is 
being recognized for the potential good 
farmer that he is. If he is given a 
chance. And supplied with the tools and 
the wherewithal. 

All of this has a direct bearing on 
the business of life insurance. In what 
was, twenty years ago, a “backward 
area”: there is now a fine market for 
the business of life insurance—or any 
other kind of insurance. 

The “leveling-over” process that is 
inevitable in the United States (due to 
population increase, if nothing else) 
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afford to buy it. 
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PREFERRED STOCK 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 


prospects are people who need life insurance and can 0) 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 











20 


must apply to every section of the 
country: South, North, East and West. 


It has been accelerated in the South 
by (a) influx of capital (b) by inter 
marriage between people from vastly 
divergent parts of the nation. The boy 
no longer marries the girl “down the 
road a piece.” The boy may have been 
born in the North. The girl may hav: 
been born on the Pacific Coast. They 
meet and marry in the Deep South 
(And, in all likelihood, their childre: 
will be oil engineers in Iran or banan: 
experts in Honduras.) The very exis 
tence of anything which was former] 
known as a “Southern accent” is gone. 
With the change, however, has come a 
great resurgence of all lines of busi- 
ness in the South. And a basic economic 
change that has raised the living stand 
ads of both white and colored people. 
With that, the market for life insur- 
ance has continuously expanded. On 
the company side, the mortality ratio 
has improved. The investment picture 
is better. The pool of potential execu- 
tives has increased. The agency forces 
of life insurance are better trained: bet- 
ter equipped: better individual mate- 
rial: than ever before. Perhaps the 
phrase (often, erroneously, attributed 
to Horace Greeley) “Go West” can 
for insurance purposes—be changed to 
“Go South.” 





Assuring More Than 


ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


OF 
FINANCIAL 


SECURITY 


Serving Policyholders 
from Coast to Coast 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 


Established 1879 
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(Prospecting ) 
66Q@"ELLING would be fun.” ex- 
claimed the new man, “except 
for two things: Finding prospects and 
talking to them.” (Idea No. 414) 


One authority draws an analogy be- 
tween putting for the golfer and pros- 
pecting for the salesman. Just as put- 
ting may account for as much as 80 
per cent of the golfer’s score, prospect- 
ing, in the case of the salesman, may 
run from 70 to 95 per cent of his suc- 
cess. (Idea No. 415) 


Every “change” is a selling challenge. 
In life insurance particularly, it’s 
changes involving the two factors of 
time and money. Oh, yes, add life 
itself, if you will. (Idea No. 416) 


Traps: You easily can fall into either 
one of two common mistakes in pros- 
pecting: (1) You can spend more time 
securing information than in conduct- 
ing actual interviews (although some- 
times circumstances may make this 
worthwhile). or (2) you call on pros- 
pects before you know enough about 
them. (Idea No. 417) 


Off with the old: If you’re going to 
stay in this business, and succeed in 
this business. one absolute fundamental 
need is to have a continuous stream of 
real “live” prospects. Any prospecting 
“system” that fails to give you this is 
less than perfect—discard it for some 
better prospecting plan. (Idea No. 418) 


Pick ’em carefully. If you’re a poor 
prospecter, all your skills of salesman- 
ship aren’t of much use. Are they? 
(Idea No. 419) 


Other fellow’s shoes: Ever stop to 
think that you yourself are a prospect 
and a customer, at times? What does 
the experience teach you. Anything? 
(Idea No. 420) 





By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


help yourself to ideas 


Potential assets: What particular type 
of prospects have you been neglecting? 
And if you have been successful with a 
certain group, such as a certain pro- 
fession, trade, or type of businessman, 
have you really exhausted all the new 
prospecting possibilities in these fields 
in your own territory? (Idea No. 421) 


This prospecting-classic has always 
been good, always will be: “Who is the 
one most up-and-coming young fellow 
in business you know?” (Idea No. 422) 


People who are interested, and coa- 
cerned, about the future. They make 
good prospects. Good prospects for 
anybody if they have the money and 
the health; good prospects for you if 
you can get in to see them and con- 
vince them. (Idea No. 423) 


Hint: Salesmen in industry often look 
for smoking smokestacks as indicative 
of the existence of a prospect; sales- 
men in life insurance, when all other 
methods fail, can look for children or 
toys in a yard—there’s a man in that 
house who may be a prospect (and the 
type of house may indicate whether he 
can qualify financially). (Idea No. 424) 


This man also needs more life insur- 
ance—the man with a new job, new 
promotion, new wife, new home, new 
haby. (Idea No. 425) 


In getting a policyholder to refer you 
to another man, remember that, in the 
ideal situation and in addition to all the 
usual qualifying factors, it’s immensely 
help‘ul to you if your first man has 
some sort of influence or control over 
the second. The second man may work 
for or with the first, be indebted to him. 
have joint social or other interests, or 
merely look up to the first with respect 
and admiration. Under such circum- 
stances, anything the first man does 
makes some impression on the second, 





and a referred lead of this type becomes 
charged with real possibilities. (Idea 
No. 426) 


Clean sweep. Once a year regularly, 
clean out all the deadwood in your pros- 
pect file. Notice we're talking about 
prospects, not mere names. And do a 
real housecleaning job. (Idea No. 427) 


(The Approach) 


You can’t sell a single thing to any- 
body if you don’t get a chance to tell 
your story. So don’t tell me the ap- 
proach isn’t important. (Idea No. 428) 


First step in approaching a man who 
refuses to see you, is to determine why 
he won’t see you. . . . Once you've got 
the facts, you can proceed intelligently 
...and probably differently. (Idea No. 
429) 


One such agent who had difficulty 
getting in to see his prospect, noticed 
that directly across the street from the 
prospect’s office was a large poster bill- 
board. So the agent rented space on 
that particular board, on which he 
placed a life insurance message that 
tied in with his (own) direct mail pre- 
approach letters. After the prospect 
had been confronted with the agent’s 
display message every time he entered 
or left his office building, he actually 
called up the agent and asked him to 
come in. ... Would you have thought 
of a device like that for getting in? 
(Idea No. 436) 


Among the many lessons and con- 
victions that can come only with ex- 
perience, is knowing that usually the 
really big man is easier to approach 
than the little fellow. But often it takes 
an agent many years to learn this. 


(Idea No. 431) 


And here’s a (somewhat) comfort- 
ing thought: The harder it is for you 
(a) to get in to see a man and (b) to 
sell him, the harder it is likewise for 
another agent. (Idea No. 432) 


Don’t claim as a “mutual friend” a 
policyholder who happens to be known 
to your prospect, unless you truly are 
on a plane of personal friendship with 
him—and I don’t mean the kind of 
friendship that comes merely from writ- 
ing him up. Instead, mention more or 
less casually that “Mr. Jones has done 
business with me, and Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Smith.” This business basis may 
well be more impressive than friend- 
ship, (Idea No. 433) 


“Go boldly, go serenely, go augustly ; 
Who can withstand thee then.” 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 





CHANGES AND MORE CHANGES; 
ADJUSTMENTS AND MORE ADJUSTMENTS 


HE last thought we would like to 

inject in any investment discussion 
would be that of a “New Era.” 
Changes, however, do come about with 
time and it is possible that some of the 
old investment technique is no longer 
applicable to present security markets. 
It may be a little early to say that some 
of the old principles are outmoded, but 
it is time that thought was given to the 
possibility if we are to avoid costly 
errors of judgment. 

In any such discussion, a look at the 
past is helpful. Prior to 1929 there 
existed a free money market, governed 
by supply and demand. This free 
market applied to government bonds, 
as well as to other types of securities. 
Business as a whole was largely un- 
fettered. There were no controls, taxes 
were taking only a minor part of in- 
come, and government competition, as 
we know it today, was non-existent. 

The end of an era arrived in 1929, 
and from it the world learned a lot. 
At the time there seemed no answer 
for the woes that beset the economy 
of the country, other than to let the 
economic cycle run to its ‘full extent. 
The shock was so great that the public 
revolted and demanded some sort of 
government assistance. Even bankers 
and business men pleaded with the 
government to lend assistance to many 
tottering structures. In the hubbub 
and commotion that ensued the politi- 
cians also learned a lot. They learned 
some of the secrets of economic con- 
trol, which they have since put to use. 
This was a major change, and one 
which has had wide repercussions. And 
the public, for its part, learned to fear 
“insecurity” as it feared the plague. 
Gone temporarily at least was the 
pioneering, entrepreneur spirit which 
had played such a large part in our 
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previous growth. Social security via 
the government, via private industry- 

via both, if necessary—became the new 
watchword of the “man in the street.” 


As Things Stand 


Now for a look at the present and 
its implications for the future. We 
have a powerful centralized govern- 
ment. Even State rights are being 
pushed aside. The central goverament 
controls money and the rate of interest 
paid on fixed income obligations. It 
controls credit, both to the individual 
(Regulations X and W) and, through 
its pressure on the banking community 
(voluntary credit control it is called), 
to business. Private financing can 
only be done within certain restrictions. 

Even productive capacity is influ- 
enced by pressure, or threat of com- 
petition if you prefer, from the govern- 
ment. The steel industry was resisting 
expansion until a few years ago, but 
finally saw the handwriting on the wall 
and decided that expansion was es- 
sential if the government was not to 
become more of a factor in dictating 
policies. The threat of government 
action in any field, plus the withhold- 
ing of benefits such as accelerated 
amortization, are powerful forces to 
channel control into a central bureau. 

As the power of the central govern- 
ment has risen, self preservation has 
forced the large corporations to become 
larger and more active. When the 
New Deal came to power, business was 
at an extremely low ebb and the new. 
aggressive government had everything 
its own way. During the last eighteen 
years business has gradually gotten to 
its feet and has more and more resisted 
and opposed government moves. The 
result has been that the progress of 
centralized government has _ been 


slowed, while the influence and powe 
of the large corporations has increased. 

A continuing struggle appears to de 
going on between business and govern- 
ment to prevent too much encroach- 
ment by the one on the preserves of 
the other. Some of the states have 
also entered the fray against too much 
centralized government in Washington, 
primarily due to the absorption, or 
effort to absorb, many of the old pre 
rogatives of the states. The field of 
taxation is one of these within which 
the states claim specific rights and 
want no further encroachment by the 
central government. 

Now that big business has regrouped 
its forces and the Federal government 
no longer has everything its own way 
without opposition, the old _ theory 
espoused by Hopkins of tax, spend, 
elect and elect, has been modified. 
The new slogan might be, tax to “con- 
trol” inflation, spend to maintain 
prosperity, and elect through deals 
and compromises between pressure 
groups. Don’t kill the business “goose” 
—use it! 

The change from the past and the 
development of recent years have eacl 
had an effect on investment markets. 
As can be seen from the foregoing, 
these effects go very deep and ciange 
some accepted fundamentals. For ex 
ample—the control of the money 
market by the government artilicially 
affects fixed income obligations. This 
in turn injects into any calculation an 
element of uncertainty that was not 
there in the past. Another influence 
is that of government deficit financing, 
used now not only in times of emer- 
gency but most any time the economy 
shows signs of slowing down. This 
changes the timing of the business 
cycle as we knew it in the past. In 
short, the politicians have learned the 
tricks of managed money, and in the 
learning have tried to counter the ac- 
tion of natural forces. Because ot such 
new elements it is virtually impossible 
to lay down an estate plan of limited 
scope, the operation of which would 
not be put into effect until some future 
date. It also undermines efforts to 
provide for a realistic income, unless 
the funds are left unrestricted «and de 
cisions, even to the use of principal, 
left in the hands of the administrator 
of the fund. No longer can the man 
who thinks he knows the answer to 
financial problems today, lay down 
rules and regulations for the guidance 
of his heirs. 

These powerful new elements af- 
fecting investment values may not be 
ushering in a new era. but they cer 
tainly have raised new problems which 
in turn require new and enlightened 
thinking on the part of those respon 
sible for the investment of large sums. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 


Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


A REVIEW OF BUY-AND-SELL 
INSURANCE AGREEMENTS 


HE United States Tax Court has 

again ruled that insurance proceeds 
which are used to purchase the shares 
f a deceased stockholder in a closely 
held corporation under a buy-and-sell 
jnsurance trust agreement are not in- 
cludible in the gress estate of the de- 
cedent for the purpose of the Federal 
estate tax. 

This decision was handed down on 
May 9, 1951 in the case of the Estate 
of G. C. Ealy. The facts were as fol- 
lows: 

For approximately twenty years 
prior to his death on March 19, 1947, 
Mr. Ealy had been the president and 
general manager of Inland Motor 
Freight, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Washington. 
At the time of his death, there were 
3,020 shares of $100 par value common 
stock of the corporation outstanding, 
of which Mr. Ealy owned 1,598 shares. 

On July 10, 1943, all of the stock- 
holders except two,—one who was over 
the age of insurability, and another 
who was at that time in the military 


service, — entered into an agreement 
which was entitled “Inland Motor 
Freight Stockholders’ Insurance Agree- 
ment.” Mr. Ealy, president; Gustav 
H. Nieman, vice-president; and Oney 
S. Riggs, secretary-treasurer, were 
designated as the trustees for the pur- 
pose of purchasing insurance policies 
on the lives of the key officers and 
employees of the corporation, all of 
whom were stockholders. 

Life insurance was purchased in the 
following amounts: Mr. Ealy, $50,000; 
Mr. Nieman, $35,000; Mr. Riggs, $10,- 
000; J. W. Macdonald, $10,000; 
Thomas F. Doran, $10,009; G. B. 
Halverson, $10,000. 


Provisions 


In part, the agreement provided as 
follows: That any successor in corpo- 
rate office to the named trustees should 
succeed to his duties as trustee; that the 
corporation should pay the premiums 
on the policies; and that the preceeds 
of any policy, upon the death of the 


insured, should go to the trustees who 
should distribute them to the “then 
stockholders” as provided in the agree- 
ment. 

The agreement also provided that 
each stockholder should participate in 
the proceeds in proportion to his or 
her stock holdings, and that the pro- 
ceeds, when distributed, may be used 
by the “then stockholders” to purchase 
the common stock in the corporation 
held by the one so deceased at the time 
of his death. It was further agreed 
that upon the death of an insured 
stockholder, his stock would be offered 
for sale to the remaining stockholders 
for a period of ninety days at its fair 
value, and “fair value” was defined as 
the book value, less any consideration 
for goodwill, certificates and permits 
from all regulatory bodies. The trus- 
tees held all the powers provided with 
respect to the control and ownership of 
the policies. 


Proceedings 


After Mr. Ealy’s death, the proceeds 
of the policy on his life amounted to 
$50,785, and this amount was received 
by the trustees on April 24, 1947 from 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. The executor of Mr. Ealy’s 
estate then entered into a contract with 
the surviving stockholders for the sale 
of 1,598 shares of stock held by the 
decedent at the time of his death. The 
aggregate consideration of $143,820, re- 
cited in the stock sale contract (1,598 
shares at $90 per share), represented 
the approximate book value of the stock 
as of December 31, 1946, exclusive of 
any value for goodwill or operating 
certificates or permits appearing on 
the corporate records. The buyers of 
the decedent’s shares in the corporation 
were also the recipients of the proceeds 
of the insurance policy on his life. The 
proceeds of the policy were allocated 
among the surviving stockholders and 
applied as a down payment under the 
terms of the stock sale agreement. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


In the Standard Life agency organization, you can run your own 
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Mr. Ealy’s estate tax return which 
was filed with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Tacoma, Washington, in- 
cluded the following item: 

“1,598 shares of the common stock 

of Inland Motor Freight, subject to 

an indebtedness of $30,000, with in- 

terest thereon in the sum of 

$450.00 $113,370.00” 

The $50,785 of life insurance pro- 
ceeds were not included in this return; 
however, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in his notice of deficiency, 
included the proceeds in the decedent’s 
gross estate and determined a defi- 
ciency of $15,875.66 in the estate tax 
liability. 
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Disability Produces 
Widows, Too! 


Theyre THE WOMEN who have to support 
themselves and their families, plus their husbands 
whose incomes vanished following an accident or 
illness, plus the husbands’ life insurance programs. 


You can’t do much to help a woman who already 
is a disability widow. Even if her husband isn’t 
permanently disabled, his recovery is always 
retarded from worry caused by lack of income. 


But you can keep the wives of your clients from 
becoming disability widows. Occidental offers four 
ways to prevent this tragedy: Income Disability 
insurance (1) as part of the life insurance contract, 
(2) in combination with life insurance, (3) as a 
separate, individual policy, (4) Group coverage. 


<x 
Chetdental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


The decision of the Tax Court fol- 
lows: 

“VAN FOSSAN, Judge: The perti- 
nent facts may be summarized briefly 
as follows: The stockholders of a 
closely held corporation agreed to ap- 
point trustees to purchase insurance on 
the lives of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the corporation. Such in- 
surance was purchased and paid for 
by the corporation. Decedent was one 
of the largest stockholders and one of 
those whose life was insured. The 
agreement of the stockholders provided 
that on the death of one of the persons 
whose life was thus insured the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance would be ap- 

















portioned among the surviving stock- 
holders so as to provide them with 
funds to purchase the deceased stocl:- 
holder’s shares. On the decedent's 
death the proceeds from the insurance 
policy on his life were distributed 
among the surviving stockholders. in 
accordance with the agreement, dece- 
dent’s shares (which were included in 
his gross estate and tax paid thereon) 
were purchased at book value by the 
surviving stockholders who used the in- 
surance proceeds as down-payment. 

“The question is whether, under the 
circumstances here present, an amount 
equivalent to the proceeds of the in- 
surance policy should be included in 
the decedent’s gross estate. 

“The respondent, in brief, frankly 
and commendably concedes that he is 
unable to distinguish the instant case 
on principle from the decisions of this 
Court in Estate of Ray E. Tompkins, 
13 T. C. 1054 (Dec. 17, 325), and 
Estate of John T. H. Mitchell, 37 B. 
T. A. 1 (Dec. 9, 902), in which cases 
we held against respondent on the iden- 
tical question here presented. Respond- 
ent states further that, unless we are 
of the opinion that the instant case is 
distinguishable, the above cited cases 
may be taken as conclusive of the issue 
here. We see no distinction, and ac- 
cordingly hold that the question should 
be resolved in favor of the petitioner. 
The respondent erred by including the 
insurance proceeds in the decedent's 
gross estate.” 

There are several interesting side- 
lights involved in this case which might 
be of interest to the life insurance 
fraternity. 

(1) The trust agreement in_ this 
case provided that the life insurance 
proceeds should go to the trustees who 
should distribute them to the “then 
stockholders” as provided in the agree- 
ment. In reality, Mr. Ealy’s shares in 
the corporation passed to his executor 
at the time of his death. and, hence, 
his estate was a “then stockholder.” 
However, according to the record, none 
of the proceeds of the policy on his life 
was distributed to his executor by the 
trustees. 

In regard to this point, the Tax 
Court, in a footnote to the decision. 
has the following to say: 

“The agreement provides that ap- 
portionment will be among the ‘then 
stockholders’ but the sense of the entire 
agreement is that it is intended tu mean 
surviving stockholders. Otherwise the 
executor of the deceased stockholder 
would be a ‘then stockholder’ and en- 
titled to share in the insurance pro- 
ceeds. That this is not intended is 
shown by the distribution made to the 
surviving stockholders.” 

Apparently, there was no disagree 
ment or litigation involved in regard 
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to the foregoing ambiguity in the trust 
agreement. On the other hand, it must 
be conceded that the real intention of 
the parties was not clearly expressed, 

-that is, if such intention was actually 
followed in the manner of distributing 
the life insurance proceeds to the sur- 
viving stockholders only. 


Not Profitable 


Naturally, under the circumstances, 
it must be assumed that the original 
intention of all of the parties was car- 
ried out in a proper manner, but an 
examination of what actually happened 
clearly indicates that Mr. Ealy and his 
estate did not have a very profitable 
business proposition. For example, 
the corporation in which Mr. Ealy 
held over 50% of the stock paid pre- 
miums for four years on $125,000 of 


life insurance,—$50,000 on his life and 
$75,000 on the lives of other stock- 
hoiders. Hence, it could be assumed 
that Mr. Ealy contributed at least in- 
directly by reason of his stock owner- 
ship, 50% of the total premiums on all 
of the life insurance policies. At his 
death, his estate received $50,785 of 
cash for an equal value of his stock. 
In other words, Mr. Ealy and _ his 
estate received no benefit from the 
life insurance, except to the extent that 
a cash market was found for a portion 
of his holdings in the corporation. Of 
course, at the time the insurance trust 
agreement was entered into by the 
stockholders, no one knew who would 
be the first to die, and it may have 
been the intention of all stockholders 
to be generous with the survivors if 
any one of them were to die. But 
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these thoughts are beside the point. As 
matters turned out, Mr. Ealy and his 
estate did not have a profitable busi- 
ness deal. It would also appear from 
the facts in this case, that Mr. Ealy’s 
estate has no interest whatsoever in 
the values that he helped to create in 
the insurance policies on the lives of 
the surviving stockholders. 

The foregoing comment should in- 
dicate to all life insurance underwriters 
who are handling buy-and-sell arrange- 
ments that two factors are most im- 
portant: (1) that the ultimate results 
to the estate of the decedent and the 
survivors should be carefully under- 
stood by all parties, and (2) That the 
agreement should be so clearly drawn 
that there will be no doubt as to the 
intentions of all parties. 

The question might also be asked as 
to why the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue thought it necessary to carry 
this case to the Tax Court. Judge Van 
Fossan in his opinion commends the 
Commissioner for conceding that he is 
unable to distinguish this case on prin- 
ciple from two other decisions in which 
the Tax Court held that the proceeds 
of life insurance were not includible in 
the estate of the decedent. Yet the 
Commissioner did include the proceeds 
in the estate and assessed a deficiency 
tax of $15,875.66, thus putting the 
estate of the decedent to the expense of 
contesting the deficiency assessment. 

A little more common sense and 
less litigation would certainly tend to 
give the taxpayer more confidence in 
his servants. 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 


on the horizon 


TO BE AVOIDED IS A BANNER 
MARKED “THIS WAY OUT” 


NE great characteristic of science 

is that it is never at rest. It ex- 
ists in a state of perpetual growth. It 
constantly seeks to replace that which 
we know by that which we do not 
know. Nothing is accepted as final 
and absolute. In all scientific fields, 
revolution prevails. The old is con- 
stantly shoved around and _ finally 
kicked out by the new. Science does 
not worship at any shrine. It teaches 
its followers the value of constructive 
inquiry and doubt, rather than the 
ease of acceptance and the faith to be- 
lieve. 

In science, everything is in a state 
of transition. Yesterday’s knowledge 
is supplanted by today’s discoveries 
and tomorrow will find many incon- 
sistencies with what we know today. 
In the field of every day life most of 
us have a tendency to express our con- 
victions by the use of the words “ab- 
solutely” and “positively.” In contrast 
the researcher in scientific field quali- 
fies his present knowledge by the 
frequent use of the words “probably” 
and “perhaps.” 


Galileo's Finding 


There was a time in human history 
when men believed that the sun went 
around the Earth and anybody who 
opposed that concept was regarded as 
demented or a rascal. But finally 
Galileo upset the applecart when he 
announced the scientific fact that the 
Earth travels around the sun. Men 
were aroused because they had been 
anchored in the absolute belief that the 
old idea was true and that all truth 
was impregnable and could not be 
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changed. While man held fast to his 
beliefs, the world about him was 
rapidly changing. 

The accelerating change of pace was 
too much for his peace of mind. His 
tranquility was threatened by new con- 
cepts. For science, has always been 
an intelligent disturber of the peace. 
It does not regard truth as a finality 
but merely as that which under present 
conditions, seems most plausible and 
acceptable. All of which indicates 
the pursuit of truth is a process. It is 
not arrival but merely a method of 
travelling with some stopping-off places 
on the way. “Truth” says Robert Louis 
Stevenson “is like the horizon, the 
nearer we approach, the more it re- 
cedes.” No matter how we long to 
cling to our beliefs of today, we must 
move toward the horizon of greater 
knowledge in the hope of finding newly 
discovered facts. There is no truth 
today, so sublime that it may be trivial 
tomorrow in the light of new thoughts. 
People wish to be settled and only as 
far as they are constructively unsettled 
is there any hope for them. 


Expansion of Knowledge 


Gazing upon the world to-day as we 
see it, there arises an important ques- 
tion. Are we acquiring more knowl- 
edge than we can safely assimilate? 
Scientific knowledge and mass destruc- 
tion are the present twins of intensified 
horror. Strange bedfellows these two. 
Apparently all knowledge has its ele- 
ment of danger. If we classified it, 
some could be labelled “safe” and 
some of it “dangerous.” And while 
the idea is readily acceptable that the 





search for truth is the highest em- 


ployment of a man’s capacities, never- 


theless, we find that the acquired 
knowledge is not enough. It must be 
entwined with moral purpose or else 
the ultimate objective will be annihila- 
tion. Dust, ashes and oblivion will be 
the pay-off. 

Man’s knowledge has advanced tre- 
mendously in the last few generations 
but his instincts have lagged far be- 
hind. His knowledge has triumphed 
in many fields of endeavor but his 
morals and his ethics have collapsed 
and therein lies the great danger to 
civilization. Long ago a French writer 
Rabelais discovered this danger when 
he wrote the lines “Science without 
conscience is but the ruin of the soul.” 
When we look in all directions about 
us, it becomes evident that the gap 
between morality and force is great 
and dangerously apart. Mankind must 
urgently dedicate greater effort to weld 
the two into one wholesome unit, so 
that our knowledge and welfare will 
travel in parallel directions to benefit 
all men everywhere. 


Scientific Benefits 


There are many beneficial things 
that we may expect from science, if we 
survive the threat of ultimate destruc- 
tion. Rain and snow experiments will 
finally provide us with weather control. 
Men will neutralize a typhoon at its 
source and will be able to detour a 
storm from its course. Also science 
hopes by the use of atomic energy to 
transform dry areas into productive 
regions thereby attracting to these 
regions larger groups of inhabitants. 

Many new developments in food will 
be completed. Science is developing 
yeast for a protein-deficient world and 
we are told that our descendants will 
be drinking water containing fluorine 
and thus have everlasting teeth. Food 
in abundance for all mankind, due to 
scientific research, will ensue a golden 
age of plenty. 

Thus we develop our human knowl- 
ledge to bring us to the land of greater 
expectation and a better life, but as 
we now approach the shores, we look 
for a “Welcome” sign but instead the 
threat of destruction greets us with 4 
banner marked “This Way Out” into 
oblivion and extinction. In order to 
avoid this possible calamity everyone, 
everywhere, must do his utmost to de- 
velop man’s moral force to the great- 
est possible degree so that whatever 
we know will be used exclusively for 
the betterment of the human 2ace. 


* x *% 


Total life insurance owned in the 
U. S. at the start of 1951 was $234, 
000,000,000, nearly $85,000,000.000 
more than at the end of World War II. 
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Atlanta: 


TOPPING, in this great Georgia me- 

tropolis, on my way northward from 
Key West, I had a chance to visit with 
the official family of the Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia. This company 
will, by the close of 1951, come near 
to one billion of life insurance in force. 
Furthermore, its average-size policy has 
gone from $1,583 in 1946 to $2,212 
in 1950. Ordinary life business has 
gone from about twelve million in 1946 
to over $110,000,000 now. Production 
man for the Life of Georgia, for ordi- 
nary business, is W. Sheffield Owen. 
Sheff has done a wonderful job on be- 
half of his company—particularly in 
view of the fact that the company was 
entirely industrial, and accident and 
health, for most of its formative life. 

In 1950, according to THE SPECTATOR 
Lire INDEX (oldest statistical insurance 
publication in the world), the Life of 
Georgia had $628,433,000 of industrial 
life insurance in force. It also had 
$102,593,000 of ordinary life insur- 
ance in force. Up from a mere thir- 
teen million or so at the beginning of 
1947, 


Little Rock: 


Here, in this Arkansas city, I had 
a moment to visit with Frank Whitbeck, 
vice-president of the Union Life that 
makes its home-office here. The com- 
pany has over $68.000,000 of life in- 
surance in force. It writes a little 
accident and health business and may 
contemplate more—except that it will 
probably not go in, intensively, for 
hospitalization. 

\lso in Little Rock are several other 
life insurance company home offices: 
particularly, the National Equity Life; 
the Pyramid Life; and the National 
Old Line Life. All are forging ahead, 
spreading into additional States, and 
expanding their official personnel and 
agency forces. It will be recalled that 
earlier this year C. E. Lowry was ad- 
vanced to board chairman of National 
Equity Life, while Robert Lowry be- 


What is not so gen- 


came president. 
erally known is that the company set 


up a complete agency department 
wherin E. W. Washington, Jr., is di- 
rector of agencies, while William E. 
Totten is supervisor of agencies. 

It was my good fortune to be able, 
again, to visit at some length with 
Chairman Lowry who has long been 
one of the leading citizens of Arkansas 
—without political connotations. He 
has headed more State-wide civic com- 
mittees than you can shake two sticks 
at. While we were talking, he had 
just returned from Washington, D. C., 
where he had attended the meeting of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in 
which he is his State’s outstanding 
representative. I was glad to learn 
that his tour of duty as chairman of 
the Arkansas Commission for a new 
governor’s mansion in that State was 
finished—and the job completed. He 
had given much time and effort to the 
project. All (as in every instance of 
his public service in many capacities 
from State Boards to Juvenile Delin- 
quency projects) at his own time and 
expense. His son, Bob, now president 
(and a practical life insurance man 
with a CLU degree and much field 
experience) is mightily equipped for 
his work. Progress of the company 
will show that! 


A Stop at Pyramid 


The Pyramid Life of Little Rock 
has W. N. Stannus as secretary; J. M. 
Gunn as vice-president at the head of 
production; and H. L. Thomas as 
president. Son of President Thomas 
(Herbert J. Thomas, Jr., agency secre- 
tary) is well-along on his life insur- 
ance career. And is devoting the 
major part of his time to the study of 
life insurance and the company with 
which he is affiliated. Accident and 
health business of the company is com- 
ing along on a sound underwriting 
basis. ' 
National Old Line Life of Little 
Rock has done a monumental job in 
about five years—due, mostly, to the 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


fact that President W. E. Darby main- 
tains a travel-schedule that even sur- 
prises me. His company will hit 
around $60 million of life insurance 
in force by the close of 1951. Mean- 
while, the average policy has gone 
from about $3,500 five years ago to 
well over $4,200 today. That’s a lot. 
Backing President Darby is L. J. 
Casey, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. The “Bomber Base” from 
which President Darby carries out 
strategic bombing of major sales tar- 
gets. Casey is quite a guy, if you 
know him well as it has been my good 
fortune to know him for many years. 


Tulsa: 


Here is one of Oklahoma’s two 
major cities in which it is my pleasure 
to visit two or three times a year. 
Particularly at the home-office of the 
Atlas Life. Where I have a chance 
to talk with Joe Karr, agency vice- 
president, and with Actuary Wilson, 
and with Executive Vice - President 
Harry Seay. And with Robert Hill 
who is handling accident and health. 
The “big bump” in life insurance in 
force figures for 1950 for the Atlas Life 
is due to group life business. The 
company’s accident and health busi- 
ness (as shown by THE SPECTATOR 
AccwENT REGISTER) is close to $1 
million a year. The organization is 
now licensed in about ten States. 
Personally—as a result of my many 
years of personal contacts with the 
officers in the Atlas Life—I am glad 
that THe SPECTATOR made it possible 
for me to know this area better than 
I knew it in the days when the “cost 
of development” was my own. 

It is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility that Tulsa may become Oklaho- 
ma’s greatest insurance center. Among 
the aggressive life insurance companies 
in the State is, of course, the Home 
State Life of Oklahoma City. Among 
others, Oklahoma has the Tri-State In- 
surance Company (now licensed in 20 
States). 
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Connecticut General 


HE daily hospital benefit and the 
daily nurses’ fees benefit in the 
company’s health insurance policies 
have both been increased from $1C to 
$15. The surgical schedule has also 
been increased to a maximum of $400. 
Accident insurance is now being of- 
fered to women ages 61 through 64. 
The amount of weekly income under 
both accident and health insurance 
policies available to machinists, car- 
penters, electricians, etc., has been in- 
creased to $50. The blanket expense 
benefit under accident insurance avail- 
able for this same group has been in- 
creased to $2,500. 








contract guide 


The company has announced a lib- 
eralization in its life insurance under- 
writing. Effective immediately Con- 
necticut General will consider up to 
$50,000 life insurance to persons ages 
66 through 70 who qualify stand- 
ard. Previously, 65 was the top age at 
which the company would issue life 
insurance. Plans which are available 
to this higher age group will be ordi- 
nary life; 10, 15, and 20 payment life; 
and endowment insurance, 10, 15 or 
20 year. 


Connecticut Mutual 


NEW Single Premium Deferred 
Annuity Contract has been an- 


.«. with Cal-Western, it’s 





* SOUND TRAINING 
through intensive study and field work under 
CWSL's nationally-recognized “You, Inc.” 


training plan. 


* LIFETIME COMPENSATION 
. . « attractive first year commissions and 
lifetime renewals, plus extra bonuses and 


awards. 


business. 


* MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
. « » for those who demonstrate interest and 
aptitude in this phase of the life insurance 


nounced by The Connecticut Mutual. 
Offering a flexible maturity date with 
a brogd range of deferred periods and 
maturity ages, the new contract has 
three liberal retirement options includ- 
ing life annuity with installment re- 
fund, life annuity without installments 
certain, or life annuity with 120 instali- 
ments certain. 

Income benefits may be started on 
any anniversary prior to maturity for 
a somewhat smaller income under any 
of the retirement options. In case of 
death, the premium, plus accumulated 
dividends, is returned. 

This new contract participates in 
annual dividends up to the time pay- 
ments have become due. Dividends 
may be taken annually in cash or they 
may be accumulated and used to pro- 
vide additional life income. 

The maximum amount which the 
company will accept under this new 
Single Premium Deferred Annuity Con- 
tract is $150,000. 


Manhattan Life 


At mortgage protection policy, 
covering mortgage periods from 
ten to thirty years, has been announced 
by the company. The new policy is 
monthly decreasing term insurance, 
available in the five following plans: 





* ASSURED RETIREMENT 
through CWSL's liberal retirement plan for 
Agents and Managers. 


California- Western StateS cite insuRANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 
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. (1) 10-year plan with premiums pay- surability. Alternatively it can be con- non-renewable term contract, National 
with able for 7 years; (2) 15-year plan with verted, without evidence of insurability, Life of Vermont’s complete term port- 
anc premiums payable for 10 years; (3) as of issue date, any time during the folio includes several other term plans, 
; has 20-year plan with premiums payable first four years. graded premium life, family income on 
clud- for 15 years; (4) 25-year plan with In addition to the substandard 5-year a 10, 15, and 20-year basis as well as 
t re- premiums payable for 22 years; (5) family income to age 65. 
nents 30-year plan with premiums payable 
stali- for 27 years. American United 
_ The mortgage protection policy al- HE company has increased its non- 
> fed lows for conversion before the Insured medical limits for full time agents 
lied is 65 years old, nearest birthday. Any whose field underwriting performance 
ag of the five plans are convertible, for meets the company’s minimum stan- 
all the then commuted value, into any dards as to quality and volume. The 

form of policy, except term. limits for males and single, self-sup- 
2 The waiver of premium total and porting females are $7,500 at ages 5 to 
ony. permanent disability benefit, effective 35, $5,000 at ages 0 to 4 and 36 to 40, 
nee to age 60, is included without specific and $2,500 at ages 41 to 45. Lower 
‘én extra charge in all standard policy limits apply to housewives and depen- 
ae issues. The new policy is participating. dent females. 
Under the new arrangement, any 
7 National Life of Vermont applications for amounts not in excess 
fae of $2,000 at ages 0 to 40 and any appli- 
> ee HE company is now prepared to cations for $1,000 at ages 41 to 45 are to 
issue a 5-year non-renewable term be submitted non-medically, whether or 
policy on a sub-standard basis for rat- not the agent has the non-medical 
ings up to 150% mortality. The com- privilege. 
pany’s limit on this plan on a sub- 
standard basis for the important ages Great-West Life 
olicy, of 21 to 55 will be $50,000. SUPERINTENDENT: George J. EW and higher limits of retention 
from The 5-year non-renewable term Fullman was named superinten- will increase the basic limits for 
inced policy can be converted, under the dent of agencies in charge of the standard participating business, ages 
cy & same extra premium classfication, to Metropolitan’s southwestern terri- 20 - 50, from $100,000 to $125,000. In- 
ance, life, limited pay life, or endowment at tory, which includes the states of creases ranging from 25% to 50% 
lans: attained age, any time during the five Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- have been made for most ages and 


year period, without evidence of in- 


ret ea TO PROTECTION 





puong-ell PeicK asinton tu,700. Dunseited Sole 


SINCE 


braska, Oklahoma and Texas. 


sub-standard classes. 
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Compensated For 


SUCCESS 


Feta underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are compensated on a commission 
arrangement based on the assumption of a 
lifetime career. A liberal and comprehensive 
contract featuring lifetime renewals for quality 
business and other special remuneration, is the 
foundation of the compensation plan. This 
modern contract is supplemented with sickness 
and hospital benefit plans, and completed with 
Equifund, the modern retirement income plan 
for the Company's field associates which makes 
the term, Lifetime Association, a reality. 


in a series of advertisements outlining 
advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


Agent, is an outstanding agency manager who 
understands the benefits of Pilot's Cooperative 
Agency Building Plan in helping General Agents 
establish efficient, productive organizations. 


P Biel Life Insenance Company 


GREENSBORO +« NORTH CAROLINA 
O. F. Stafford, President : 





OF 1OWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Vending Machine Insurance 
N the September 1950 issue of the 


SPECTATOR we mentioned the case 
of Slater v. Fidelity & Casualty Co. of 
N.Y. (N. Y. Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division). The case involved an acci- 
dent policy procured at a vending ma- 
chine in LaGuardia Field, New York. 
The rates were 25¢ for $5,000 coverage 
but with a maximum of $25,000. 

After the insured bought $25,000 
worth, making his wife the beneficiary, 
he bought three other policies with an 
electronics company as beneficiary. It 
was the latter policies which were in 
dispute. The insured had bought a 
one-way ticket to Chicago from La- 
Guardia. Three days after reaching Chi- 
cago he bought another one-way ticket 
back to New York and on this flight 
the plane crashed and he was killed. 

There were two points in the case. 
The first point concerned the maximum 
coverage of $25,000 and the second 
concerned the fact that the insured 
was returning on another ticket. The 
New York court decided the case in 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


down to cases 


favor of the company on the first point, 
but did not decide the second point. 
We mentioned at the time that if the 
courts got around to the second we 
would pass it on because of its novelty. 
Recently the Federal Court in New 
Mexico was called upon to construe 
the same type of policy (Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. v. Smith, U. S. Court 
of Appeals, May 10, 1951). In the 
beginning of the opinion the court 
observes: 

“No authorities are cited and our 
search has failed to reveal any in 
which the construction of such a policy, 
with respect to the question before us, 
has been before the courts.” Thus the 
court started off without any prece- 
dents to guide it in this automatic age 


policy. 
Procedure 


The facts leading up to the decision 
were that Mr. Smith bought a round- 
trip airplane ticket from TWA at 
Albuquerque to Washington and return 
via TWA. He purchased a $20,000 


policy from the vending machine 


in Albuquerque Airport. The policy 
covered injuries or death sustained 
only during the first round trip 
made, with or without stopovers. The 
protection under the policy commenced 
with the beginning of the outward trip 
and terminated upon completion of the 
round trip. 

It covered the insured while riding 
as a passenger in any airplane oper 
ated on a regular trip by scheduled 
air line, maintaining regular, published 
schedules. It also provided that ii 
the original ticket was exchanged for 
another ticket by a scheduled airline. 
it should cover all or any part of the 
trip specified in the original transpor- 
tation ticket. The insurance applied to 
the trip for which the substitute ticket 
was issued in the same manner and to 
the same extent that it would have ap- 
plied had the original ticket been used 
throughout. . 

Prior to taking the trip, Smith had 
been employed by the War Claims 
Commission with headquarters in Al- 
buquerque. He was called to Wash- 
ington for a short course of instruction 
after which he was to return to Al- 
buquerque. He arrived safely in Wash- 
ington using the out bound half of the 
ticket. Just before he was to return 
to Albuquerque a problem arose in 
Dallas, and it was arranged that on the 
way back he, accompanied by a Mr. 
Lewis, should go to Dallas to take care 
of the problem. From Dallas he was 
to return to Albuquerque and Lewis to 
Washington. Smith had nothing to 
do with the purchase of the ticket 
from Washington to Dallas. 

The tickets for Smith and Lewis 
were purchased by the Commission. 
Both tickets were round trip to Dallas 
and return to Washington via Amer- 
ican Air Line. The purchase of 











Executive Offices 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


10 East Fayette St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Don't Guess about 
Life Policies 


The new, 1951 Handy Guide shows the entire life 
insurance policy (ordinary and industrial) in easy- 
to-read type. Sixtieth edition, ready now, contains 
more policies than previous issues.. Also shows 
waiver of premium and double indemnity benefits 


and valuable tables on reserves. A must for all 


life insurance people. Order today. $10 per copy. 


THE SPECTATOR 


Dept. H 56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Smith’s ticket was an error not de- 
tected in time to make an exchange, 
the Commission intending to get a 
refund. Smith procured an additional 
$10,000 policy covering the Dallas 
flight. The policy was identical with 
the one issued in Albuquerque. En 
route to Dallas the plane crashed and 
Smith was killed. The carrier paid 
the $10,000 policy but disclaimed li- 
ability on the $20,000 Albuquerque 
policy. Suit was started in the Federal 
Court, New Mexico on this policy for 
$15,000 (the $25,000 maximum ap- 
plied). The Company’s contention was 
that Smith was not making the return 
portion of his round trip flight between 
Albuquerque and Washington at the 
time he was killed. 

The trial court (U. S. District Court, 
District of New Mexico) decided in 
favor of the insured. The Company 
appealed and the U. S. Court of Appeal 
said: 


“The court’s finding that Smith was 
at the time of his death engaged on 
the return portion of his round trip 
by commercial air line finds ample 
support in the record. It is also clear 
that in procuring the American Air 
Line ticket from Washington to Dallas, 
the original TWA ticket was not in 
fact surrendered and exchanged for 
the American Air Line ticket. The 
precise question then is—did the fail- 
ure to manually exchange the original 
TWA ticket for the American Air Line 
ticket to Dallas void the policy, not- 
withstanding its provisions granting 
the insured the privilege of returning 
by substituted qualified air line travel, 
and affording him the same protection 
he would have had, had he returned 
via TWA, 

“TWA does not go to Dallas from 
Washington. One can go by various 
approved airlines from Washington via 
Dallas to Albuquerque. Thus one can 
go to Dallas by American Air Lines, 
thence by Braniff Air Lines to 
Amarillo, Texas, thence by TWA to 
Albuquerque. There are also other 
alternate routes from Washington via 
Dallas to Albuquerque over different 
approved air lines. The court found 
that it was not the custom or usual 
practice, nor was it required, that an 
air line accept unused air transporta- 
tion tickets issued by another air line 
or to issue in exchange therefor an air 
line transportation ticket over its own 
line, and that it was impossible jor 
Smith to physically exchange his return 
transportation via TWA from VW ash- 
ington to Albuquerque for anether 
ticket issued by American Air Lines 
or any other scheduled air lines, cov- 
ering all or any portion of the trip 
Specified in the original transportation. 
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“The well established principle that 
insurance policies will be liberally con- 
strued in favor of the insured controls 
the construction of this policy. The 
policy does not make the actual ex- 
change of the original ticket for other 
transportation a condition thereof. Fail- 
ure to make such an exchange could 
in no way affect the risk, hazard or 
liability. Had the company intended 
to make the actual exchange of the 
original ticket for substituted trans- 
portation a condition of the policy de- 
termining liability, it should have been 
so stated in clear and explicit language. 


Policy Purpose 


“The dominant purpose of the policy 
was to insure the passenger on a round 
trip by commercial air line transporta- 
tion over TWA and to give him the 
benefit of stopovers and travel by sub- 
stituted approved commercial air lines, 
the only requirment being that the por- 
tion of the trip on which the liability 
was sought to be predicated be a 
part of the first round trip undertaken 
by the passenger and holder of the 
insurance policy. The court found that 
Smith was on his return from Wash- 
ington to Albuquerque at the time of 
the accident and this finding is without 
substantial dispute in the evidence. 

“To hold under the facts as found 
by the court that it was necessary to 
actually exchange the unused portion 
thereof would deprive the insured 
traveller of the beneficial provisions of 
the policy permitting him to return by 
substituted air travel and yet be pro- 
tected. We do not decide whether the 
policy would be in force, had it been 
possible for Smith to exchange the 
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complete personal protection plans ARE acceptable—more 
acceptable; to the agent who takes pride in his service, and 
to the prospect who seeks real security. One reason—they 
include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 


: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business only through General Agencies 
; located in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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unused portion of the TWA ticket for 
other air line transportation, because 
that question is not before us.” 


Technically, the New Mexico case 
does not answer the second point in 
the Slater case because Slater bought 
only a one way ticket. His policy 
provided coverage for a “one way trip 
only unless a round trip airplane ticket 
is originally purchased.” Smith bought 
a round trip ticket but came hack a 
different way on a different airline. 
Even though the court decided there 
was coverage in the Smith case we 
don’t feel that coverage would be ex- 
tended to cover a situation like the 
Slater case. However, that we leave 
to a future court decision. 

* * * 


The number of life insurance policy- 
holders has increased by some 18.000- 
000 since 1940 and the average amount 
owned per policyholder has risen 
nearly 60 percent in the same period. 

* * * 


American families purchased nearly 
$30,000,000,000 of new life insurance 
in 1950— almost three times annual 
purchases ten years before, and more 
than twice the 1945 volume. 

oe ea 


Payments to American families by 
their life insurance companies reached 
a record of $3,730,665,000 in 1950, 
almost 40 percent more than in 1945. 

* * «# 

Policyholders had accumulated 
policy reserves of $54,927,000,000 in 
all U. S. life insurance companies by 
the start of this year, half again as 
much as they had six years ago. 
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By JOSEPH F. FOLLMAN, JR., General Manager 
Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters 


sales slants 


A & H—SOME UNDERLYING 
ELEMENTS IN SELLING THIS “PRIMARY LINE” 


6 er growth and development of ac- 
cident and health insurance could 
never have taken place if the protection 
which it affords were not one of basic 
importance to the insuring public. . . . 
It is personal insurance. It is primary 
insurance. It is protection against the 
many and varied financial hazards 
which result when accident and sick- 
ness strike. Broadly, these hazards 
might be grouped as: 

1. The loss of income hazard. 

2. The cost of treatment and care 
hazard. 


Devastating Perils 


Separately or combined, these two 
basic hazards can prove devastating to 
the individual who has no insurance 
protection and who is not otherwise in 
a position to absorb the financial shock 
of such hazards. Certainly it is incon- 
ceivable that anyone today could be 
unaware of these hard, realistic facts. 
Without protection against these haz- 
ards, they can seriously reduce or en- 
tirely wipe out the savings of a life- 
time for the average person. They can 
bring about the creation of debts or 
mortgages on property. They can en- 
tirely upset the tranquility and stability 
of the personal and family life of an 
individual. 

Today there appears to be a tendency 
on the part of the public to place initial 
importance on hospital; surgical, and 
medical costs . . . certainly protection 
against these hazards is important be- 
yond any doubt. To the average per- 
son, the cost of a few weeks hospital 
confinement, a reasonable surgery fee, 
and the costs incidental thereto present 
a problem. . . . But in giving considera- 
tion to the possibility of these hazards 
there is often a tendency to overlook 
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the much more serious hazard: the loss 
of an individual’s income. 


Income Loss is Basic 


Suppose an individual, because of 
disabilities, cannot work, cannot pro- 
duce earned income, for the next six 
months, the next year, the next two 
years, the remainder of his lifetime. 
What does this mean? In addition to 
any hospital or medical costs, his per- 
sonal expenses continue: the costs of 
maintaining his home and family; food, 
clothing, taxes, rent, mortgage pay- 
ments and interest; time payments on 
his automobile and household acces- 
sories; insurance premiums for his life 
insurance program, his retirement in- 





TREASURER: Charles E. Bald- 
win was elected treasurer of the 
New York Life. He was formerly as- 
sistant treasurer, State Mutual Life. 


come, the protection of his property and 
his legal liabilities. . . . According to 
the statistics gathered by the National 
Safety Council more than 10 million 
accidental injuries occur annually in 
the United States. That means that one 
out of every 15 men, women, and chil- 
dren in this country meet with an acci- 
dent every year. Of these, 100,000 every 
year result in loss of life. And, 400,000 
every year are permanently disabled. 
Consider what this means in terms of 
loss of earned income. Statistics also 
indicate that loss of income from sick- 
ness exceeds 5 billion dollars in this 
country every year. Accident and 
health insurance is important... . 
Observations rather clearly indicate 
that the most basic element affecting 
accident and health insurance sales ts 
the attitude of company management 
toward such sales. Reflected from this 
attitude are the types of policy cover- 
ages written, the basic intent behind the 
policy contract, the underwriting atti- 
tudes, the selection and training of 
agents, and the general approach to 
claim payments. It is the management 
of the company which will determine 
the amount of resources to be made 
available to the development of acci- 
dent and health insurance. It is the 
attitude of management which will de- 
termine the nature of advertising and 
sales material. All these have a -basic 
effect upon accident and health sales 
and upon the public acceptance of 
accident and health insurance. 


Need for Broad Covers 


The necessity for broad coverage 
policies, free from cumbersome exclu- 
sions and designed realistically to meet 
the needs of the policyholder must be 
recognized by company management. 
This requires that a company must be 
alert to improvements in coverages and 
benefits and methods resulting from 
studies based upon sound insurance 
principles and experience. Accident and 
health insurance is not a static field. 
The Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters constantly has committees 
at work reviewing collections of loss 
experience statistics and studying pos 
sible improvements in both coverages 
and methods. In the past few years 
alone these efforts have resulted in 
many companies eliminating the “acci- 
dental means” type of insuring clause, 
clarifying the intent of the lifetime in- 
demnity total disability clause, increas- 
ing the amount of blanket medical ex- 
pense coverage, almost entirely deleting 
the former aviation exclusion, improving 
the elective indemnity benefit, extending 
the schedule of surgical benefits, li)- 
eralizing the optional lifetime indemnity 
provision, and the writing of dependent 
coverages. All these efforts have been 
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in the public interest and have benefited 
policyholders without increase in pre- 
mium rates. Recent studies of the 
Bureau have also made it possible for 
many companies to improve and mod- 
ernize their occupational classifications 
manual and to broaden their underwrit- 
ing practices in a manner commensurate 
with sound basic principles. Presently 
the Bureau is giving thorough consider- 
ation to the entire subject of health in- 
surance, to the broad and difficult prob- 
lem of underwriting substandard risks, 
and to the problem of insuring hazard- 
ous occupations. 


Agent's Responsibility 


Another basic element affecting the 
selling of accident and health insurance 
is, of course, the agent. The agent is 
the man or woman who, in the last 
analysis, brings about the sale. The 
attitude of the agent, therefore, toward 
accident and health insurance sales is 
a very basic element. . . . High pres- 
sure salesmanship does not belong in 
accident and health insurance. The re- 
sponsibility of the agent is far too 
sacred, far too vital to the personal life- 
long interests of the policyholder and 
his family to permit of any practices 
other than those devoted to the sincere 
desire to serve and to serve well. In so 
doing, the agent has a responsibility to 
discern the full extent of the policy- 
holder’s insurance needs and to, within 
realistic considerations, attempt to pro- 
tect those needs. .. . 

Last, there is the vital importance of 
performance, the example by deed, 
which the public encounters. This con- 
cerns principally the company; the 
type of policy sold; the treatment of 
claims after loss occurs; and alertness 
to the elimination of minor irritants. 
No form of insurance is simple to the 
public understanding. Certainly acci- 
dent and health insurance is no excep- 
tion with the multitude of policies and 
coverages offered, with such problems 
as malingering and pre-existing condi- 
tions to be coped with. Hence, both 
companies and agents in this field must 
be ever alert to the continual impor- 
tance of this public attitude, to, by their 
deeds and everyday practices, better 
that attitude and to overcome miscon- 
ceptions which might exist... . 

. « « Today the insurance world is 
becoming increasingly sensitive to the 
thought that a social demand, a respon- 
sibility, is placed upon voluntary insur- 
ance channels to see to it that insurance 
protection against the hazards of acci- 
dent and sickness is written upon an 
even larger segment of the population 
and that such protection is ‘ written 
under broad contracts free from un- 
necessary exclusions, designed to realis- 
tically fulfill the varying needs of the 


insuring public, and at a fair premium 
commensurate with financial stability, 
and reasonable profit. These companies 
and their agents recognize and assume 
their part in this responsibility. 

. .. In addition to these reasons for 
the increased interest in accident and 
health insurance by companies and their 
agents is the sound business sense which 
must underlie any such decision. Ac- 
cident and health insurance provides 
an additional source of income to the 
agent, it assists in the development of 
new agents, it provides to the agent 
a means of ready access to potential 
policyholders, and presents a means to 





10-YEAR PLAN 


(Premiums payable for 7 years) 


20-YEAR PLAN 


(Premiums payable for 15 years) 


The Manhattan Life Announces Its 


New Mortgage 
Protection Policy 


Monthly decreasing Term Insurance, 
available in the five following plans: 


30-YEAR PLAN 


(Premiums payable for 27 years) 


the agent for keeping his accounts 
vitalized. Hence; accident and health 
insurance is recognized as a means of 
strengthening the agency force and of 
building the morale of that tremendous 
force. ... 

Editors’ Note: Mr. Follmann’s address 
at the South Carolina Insurance Day 
proceedings—important parts of which 
THe Spectator has previously pub- 
lished—contained the above excerpts 
dealing with the selling phase of acci- 
dent and health insurance. The editors 
consider it to be not only important but 
slightly different in approach from most 
“Sales Slant” items. 







15-YEAR PLAN 


(Premiums payable for 10 years) 


25-YEAR PLAN 


(Premiums payable for 22 years) 














All Plans are Convertible, without Medical Examination, 
for the then Commuted Value, into any form of policy, 
except Term, before the Insured is 65 years old, nearest 
birthday. « The Waiver of Premium Total and Permanent 
Disability Benefit, effective to Age 60, is included with- 
out specific extra charge in all standard policy issues. 
x The New Mortgage Protection Policy is Participating. 
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214. Depository 


A new, small depository has been 
designed for those who do not require 
a large safe. It is said to be compact 
and easily installed. Just anchor it to 


the floor on a swivel connection that 
prevents it from being twisted by force 
from its anchorage. 

The depository has two compart- 
ments: one for money accumulating for 
bank deposit and another which you 
can drop money into through a slot. To 
open the depository, two people must 
use different keys in sequence. Litera- 
ture available. 


215. Insarance Almanac 


The second volume of the 1951 edi- 
tion of The Insurance Almanac is now 
available. The book. which contains 
1008 pages, mcludes facts and statis- 
tics on the officers, directors and opera- 
tions of all classes of insurance com- 
panies. Cost: $5; if combined with the 
1951 edition of “Who’s Who in Insur- 


ance” the price is $8. 
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212. Consolidated Chart 


Published by The Fraternal Monitor, 
the Consolidated Chart of Insurance 
Organizations combines the reports of 
384 fraternal societies, life insurance 
companies and life associations. It gives 
practically their complete report to the 
insurance departments together with 
the rates for insurance of the first two 
systems and the gain and loss exhibits 
for 182 life insurance companies. Re- 
ports include 88 items on fraternal 
benefit societies, 92 on life insurance 
companies and 90 on life associations. 
The Consolidated Chart is published in 
manila binding at $1.50 per copy. 


213. Statistics Fraternal 
Societies 


Published by The Fraternal Monitor. 
this edition is a volume of 240 pages 
giving detailed information on nearly 
every fraternal insurance society. The 
membership and lodges in good stand- 
ing, officers, plans, rates, average age, 
mortality, losses paid, changes in mem- 
bership in 1950, amount collected, as- 
sets, liabilities, reserves, members and 
insurance written, benefits paid since 
organization, all appear in the 1951 
edition. 

Statistics Fraternal Societies is pub- 
lished in manila covers at $1.75 and in 
red fiexible binding at $2.00 per copy. 
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216. Ball-Point Pen 

The new Fisher ball-point pen is the 
size and shape of a pencil and has a 
chrome-plated ball socket which is said 
to eliminate leaking and smearing. The 
pen is supposed to write for a year 
without refilling. Price: 35 cents or 


3 for $1. 


211. Personalized Cigarettes 


You can now use cigarettes as an ad- 
vertising medium. A Chicago company 
blends and packages cigarettes with 
your ad, name, slogan or sales message 
on the front and back of each package. 
This new idea culminates fifty-years 
service to such hotels as the Waldort- 
Astoria and Ritz Carlton, and the New 
York Athletic Club. 

Using the standard size cigarette 
package. the company imprints both 
sides with your message; this amounts 


to some 10 lines of copy. Choose the 
color wrapper you want and then the 
imprint can be done in three colors if 
you want. In addition, each cigarette is 
individually printed with the name or 
initials of the individual or company. 
The manufacturer says the cost is onl) 
a few pennies more than you pay fe 
your favorite brand. 

The price varies according to the 
quantity of packages you order. Each 
carton of ten packs is secure-wrapped 
in tin-foil thus permitting you to store 
them for some time. 

More detailed information upon re 
quest. 





